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< YOUR SOM +++ + 


his future success depends so 

much upon present decisions. 
All young men are not fitted for academic training or for the 
careers for which the average college prepares. Your son may / 
be among those who are naturally gifted for a career in Com- 


mercial Engineering. 
In this age of specialists, success awaits the man who develops 


latent talent—combines it with definite, practical training. aon 
PATMERS - +--+ ++ @ 
help that son of yours 
to find himself. é 
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Give him the opportunity of training for a profession that has 


no limit—-to become an executive, a leader in the work for 
which he is best fitted. 

For 29 years our engineers and specialists have personally as- 
sisted young men from all over the world. We have a plan that 
appeals—a practical, workable, profitable plan that has put 
many young men into enviable positions. And the world will 
need thousands more. Your son can be one of them. 

You are invited to write for complete information regarding 
any or all of the subjects named below. 


| 


‘ ‘ “~ _ "sy T yy. Tag T a 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE 
Founded in 1903 Milwaukee, Wis. 

Please send without obligation, free Photo-Story and complete details about subjects 
checked with “X”’. 

Commercial Electrical Engineer, 1 yr. [}] Commercial Radio Engineer, 1 yr. 

Electrical Engineer, 3 yrs. B.S. Degree [] Electrical Refrigeration 

Air Conditioning {} Home Laboratory Service 

Master Electrician “Earn While Learning’ Plan 

Radio, Television |] Scholarship Loan Fund 

Armature Winding 

Also please give age and education of your son. 
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Indus- 
trialists on 
Board of Regents 
This 29 year old institu- 
tion is now operated on a 
non-profit basis under the 
supervision of a Board of 
é Ne el Regents selected from 
i titi te iti teeta  Nilwaukee’s leading 
a ee industrialists. 
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Here nestling together lay many proud ships emp- 
tied of the day’s catch, awaiting patiently the siren call 
of tomorrow’s adventure toward the ever-receding hori- 
zon of high aspirations—Robert Thurston Campbell. 
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The Rules of the Game 


By Dwight Marvin 


bs 


HE world is going to the demnition bow- 
wows,” said the old gentleman by the window in 
the smoking compartment. He rose, picked up his 
paper and departed. 

There were two young lads in the compartment 
evidently returning to college after a week-end 
holiday. 

“The world is going to the demnition bow-wows,” 
mimicked one of them. 

“His world,” corrected the other with a healthy 
laugh. 

* * * 

It flashed upon me in a minute. There was no 
fear in the faces of these fellows. The recent depar- 
ture of the old earth from its accustomed orbit did 
not alarm them in the least. There was nothing the 
matter with the world. The matter was with some 
of the people in it. 

The old gentleman had once faced life with the 
same eagerness these college boys possessed. He had 
found a place for himself, adapted himself to such 
rules as he found, modified them a bit to suit his own 
purposes, and played the game. He had won. But— 

He could no longer begin a new game. He could 
never again adapt himself to strange conditions. And 
so he faced possible changes with the horror of a 
grim future. 

It is like football. Its zest and glamor appeal to 
any normal boy; so he tries it. Bruised and battered 
after his first experiences, he thinks he could make 
many improvements in it. But usually he has little 
chance to change it. So he learns the standard sys- 
tem of offense and defense, the way to tackle, to 
follow the ball, to cut out interference, to throw a 
pass. It thrills him. In college he revels in the game. 
He has learned to play under the rules he once 
questioned. 

What has happened to him? Once vivid to its 
defects, he has now become a reactionary. Why? 
Because he knows this game and cannot spend an- 
other ten years learning something very like it—but 
different. 

So with our old gentleman. His world was all 
right for he had caught it by the ears and conquered 
it. And now—a new world! That is what he feared 








Today we need the fearlessness 
of youth and a readiness of adapta- 
bility to new rules to better meet 


thedemands of this changingworld. 


—changes that might make things alien to him. He 
had accepted the rules, played under them, and 
won under them; and now he didn’t want the rules 
changed! 

There is worry in the world today but it is not 
among our young folks. They can accept any old 
code, adjust themselves to it and play the game. But 
those who are older dread any necessity of facing 
life once more without experience to guide them. 
They have lost their resilience, their response to the 
stimulus of adventure. To change the simile, they 
prefer the fireplace and the slippers. And they are 
frightened by the spectre of a possible day when the 
slippers may not be there! 


‘ : HAT can we do about it—we who are beyond 


the boyish stage of our mundane existence? As far 
as we ourselves are concerned all we can do is to 
try to cultivate the attitude of youth which is so eager 
for high adventure, holding on, of course, to the 
rules we know and believe in, but ready if need be 
to turn to others and try to learn them. It may be 
harder for us; but we gain nothing by denouncing 
what we cannot help. 

And we can train our own boys—the rising gen- 
eration—to be alert and ardent. We can show them 
the worth of the codes we have followed, and then 
show no rancor if they prefer to modify them to fit 
their own needs. Progress demands change, much 
as change may distress us. We must not demand of 
youth that it let the world stand still. 

Perhaps there actually are features of our world 
which are going to the demnition bow-wows. It was 
not so fool-proof as we thought. It had defects. For 
we cannot forget that it permitted the World War, 
that it allowed the economic collapse, that it is mak- 
ing far too slow work of the recovery. 

Why, then, should we storm or sit sullenly in the 
corner if youth confidently suggests a few pertinent 
changes here and there in the rules of the game? 

















The huskies’ noses were turned northward again—towards the frozen sea and their isolated home 
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at Attawapiskat Post, three hundred miles away, with more than half a ton of trade goods on the sled. 


The Old North Moves On 


By Leslie Roberts 


© va has just reached out another steel 


tentacle into the north, to open new resources for the 
pioneer and those who follow the pioneer. 

The sentence has a familiar ring. People seem to 
have been doing just that for a number of years in 
these parts. But this time a new note is sounded in 
the orchestration of the old song. Canada has reached 
out to open another region to modern development 
and in doing so has “discovered” the oldest white 
settlement in the Province of Ontario, Moose Factory 
on the shore of James Bay. Founded in 1682 and 
continuously occupied by white business men from 
that day to this, ancient capital of the fur empire 
and metropolis of the old north, the arrival of steel 
from the south presages a new era of modern de- 
velopment but simultaneously closes the covers on 
the book of Moose’s former majesty. 

There are grounds for Gilbert and Sullivan 
comedy in this discovery in 1932 of a community 
which coined its own currency before the Declara- 





Civilization progresses steadil\ 
into parts but recently known— 
revealing the courage and vision 


of the men who make it possible. 


tion of Independence paved the way to tariff wars, 
and which fashioned axes, animal traps, crooked 
knives, and fish spears in its forge when Toronto 
was plain York and Ottawa was Bytown. When the 
citadel at Quebec was the center of gravity of Cana- 
dian life and Frontenac was the Governor of New 
France, commercially minded Englishmen and Scots- 
men as wise as any present denizen of Saint James 
Street—perhaps wiser—were established on an island 
in the estuary of the Moose River, where their trade, 
though sometimes hazardous, appears to have been 
highly profitable, which is the final test of any man’s 
enterprise. The forge is still there. Sloops built on 
Moose Factory’s ways are still drawn up on the beach. 
The beacon still shines over Ship’s Sands to light 
the way into the estuary, as it shone two centuries 
ago. But the railroad has come to town and Moose, 
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-e. has been “discovered!” The joke is on the 


jiscoverers, of whom, ex officio, I am one. 
This is the interregnum between the old and the 
new. On the mainland, where steel ends, a hotel, 
frame houses, sidewalks and graded streets are in 
course of construction. Shopkeepers are moving in to 
sell beaded moccasins made in the factories of the 
south to tourists who hail from the same country. 
And three miles away, on an island in the river, the 
life of the trading headquarters for James Bay and 
the Far North goes its placid way, untouched by 
‘he hubbub and to-do of the new town. The new 
is arriving and the old looks on, trying to mind its 
own business but considerably nonplussed and 


keeping pretty much to itself. 


oon the old inhabitants, the traders, and the 
Indians who go out to trap each fall—people to 
whom Moose has meant metropolis, will begin to 
think about moving on north to get away from all 
the citified fandango. The big fur companies will 
build warehouses down by the tracks. Canned 
goods, gaudy shirts, mackinaw coats, parkas, knee- 
boots and even mass-produced fish spears for the 
Eskimo trade will come north over the rails, in- 
stead of through the Straits in the brief navigation 
season. But the past will move on to make room 
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for the present. The fur trade and the fur-coat 
trade were not meant to live side by side. That has 
always been the story down north. 

Summer entry to old Moose Factory is had by 
water, through devious channels between sand bars 
which render the estuary navigable only to the 
habitué. But when the ice takes hold there is a hard 
packed dog team trail from the mainland, across a 

























Novel is the method 
of preventing annual 
spring freshets from 
washing the Angli 
can church down 
Main St. of Moose 
Factory. The floo: 
plugs (above) are re 
moved, water rushes 
in, and the edifice, 
perforce, stands ts 


ground. 


The traditions of the 
great Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police are 
being carried on by 
such men as six-foot- 
seven Constable E. S. 
Covell (left) of Great 
Whale River, James 
Bay District. 
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mile of frozen waterway under the covering of 
which the tides roll in and recede unseen for half the 
year. Once across the north channel, the road swings 
through the bush across Charles’ Island, crosses a 
second frozen gut of water and proceeds immedi- 
ately overland again on Factory Island to enter the 
backyard of Moose itself. 


Ti architects of the settlement used safety for 
their yardstick. From the roofs of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company buildings turrets gave outlook over the 
water and deep into every island trail. Between the 
bush and the buildings a broad swath of cleared 
terrain still parallels the full length of the com- 
munity, a “No Man’s Land” stripped of trees and 
undergrowth and designed to protect the settlement 


from surprise attack. No one has built on that open 








ground, though the day of the marauder is | 
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Hudson’s Bay Post buildings, the “Times Square” of Moose Factory, “where officials and clerks continue to direct 1 
commerce of the Company of Adventurers, as other clerks and officials directed it more than two centuri 


since past, probably because no one has ever thoug! 


of violating the sanctity of its original purpos 


The principal buildings huddle together along t! 
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River sweeps across its delta into the jaws of Jam 


beach and face the lower channel, where the \ 


Bay. Northward the view carries out to sea, its hor; 


zon broken only by the walls of the carpenters’ s! 


the sawmill and a straggle of Indian shacks. In 


center of “town” the administration buildings o 
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Hudson’s Bay Company are grouped about thr 


sides of a square that is completed by the beach. Her 
are the trading shop, the District offices where offi 
cials and clerks continue to direct the commerce of 


the Company of Adventurers, as other clerks and 


officials directed it more than two centuries ago: th 


Post manager’s quarters, the staff house and the Dis 


trict superintendent’s home, this last dignified by a 


picket fence, a 
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By Chester T. Crowell 


Yet thou shalt see the land before thee; but thou shalt not 
unto the land which I give the children of Israel. 


DD. YOU recognize the quotation? It is the 
fifty-second verse of the fifth book of Moses, usually 
called Deuteronomy. The Lord is informing Moses 
that he shall “behold the land of Canaan,” which 
was the promised land, but that he himself shall 
not reach it. His destiny is to, “Get thee up into this 
mountain, Abarim, unto Mount Nebo” and “die in 
the mount whither thou goest up, and be gathered 

A somewhat similar destiny may be foretold today 
for those of us who are between the ages of forty 
and fifty. 
wilderness leading out of medieval darkness; indeed, 


We have come a long way through the 


we have reached sublime heights from which we can 
see clearly the promised land. Some of us will reach 
it, but for the greater part of us the arrival will be 
too late in life for complete enjoyment of the milk 
and honey. 

It is our custom—and a quite natural one—to con- 
template the glories of the present high mountain of 
achievement rather than to take the scientific view 
which is, briefly, that a great deal of pick and spade 
work has just been finished. The land of Canaan 
lies ahead. Depending upon which field of scientific 
achievement one chooses to consider, the promised 
land is from twenty to fifty years ahead with the 
going much easier than it has ever been in the past. 
Most of the sweaty uphill climbing has been done. 
Now the various efforts are being coordinated; the 
forces of achievement converge. 

Let us turn our attention to the individual’s tenure 
upon life. 

The long warfare against disease with all of its 
remarkable victories may be put down as, thus far, 
almost entirely defensive. Smallpox, yellow fever, 
diphtheria, and other terrors have been conquered, 
but so were the wild beasts, and the two are com- 
parable. They were alien enemies that attacked and 
killed their human victims. Rifles conquered one, 
and the microscope laid the foundation for the 
eventual conquest of the other. But the battle of the 


The Land of Canaan 


Just to keep life in a body is 
not enough. Science envisages a 
Promised Land for humanity of 


longer and more useful lives. 


microscope was a sort of preliminary scrimmage, a 
mere practice workout to prove certain facts and 
theories. 

Now that this has been done, the way is opened 
for a keener examination of more intricate problems 
that previously were not worth wasting time ove! 
since scarcely anything could be accomplished to 
ward their solution. As long as thousands of hu 
man beings died annually under the attack of hordes 
of germs the very definition of health would neces 
sarily remain primitive. If a man were able to go 
about his affairs not racked by pain he would—in a 
world afflicted by yellow fever and smallpox—be re 
garded as fortunate in the enjoyment of excellent 
health. But with the siege lifted, there is at last 
opportunity to turn our scientific attention upon 


internal problems. 


Tay the basic definitions of health tend to 
change. We have time and opportunity to ponder 
over the amazing differences in the energy and efh 
ciency of men and women, none of whom are suffer 
ing from what the eighteenth century would have 
recognized as disease. Theoretically all of these peo 
ple are well—but theory on that subject is undergo 
ing rapid evolution. 

My brief life span—and my fortieth birthday is 
not far behind—covers practically all of the world 
wide campaign against tuberculosis, once known as 
the great white plague. I can recall the time when 
if a man did not actually die of tuberculosis his phy- 
sician chalked up a victory. The fact that the man 
was barely alive and of no great value to himself or 
the world didn’t count in the score. He had been 
saved. Just that much was victory in primitive war- 
fare. But presently physicians began to be dissatis- 
fied with such technical triumphs. They had learned 
more. The very tools with which the first onslaught 
of the germs was checked made it possible to pro- 











Illustration by 
Wilfred Jones 
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duce new tools and to continue the battle to a more 
constructive conclusion. 

Today we find this phase reached in the struggle 
to prolong human life. Just the banishment of the 
more virulent forms of epidemic or pandemic 
plague naturally tended to prolong the average span 
of life. A man who had not had to combat chronic 
malaria during a considerable portion of his youth 
would have a better chance to reach the age of sev- 
enty than one who had; but if his latter twenty years 
found him with both mental and physical energy 
depleted, the victory was certainly of less than trans- 
cendental importance. 

As a matter of blunt, unsentimental fact, the pro- 


longation of the average life span is a mere practice 
work-out in scientific achievement. What we are 











“We have come along way throu 
the wilderness leading out of med 
eval darkness; indeed, w 
reached sublime heights from wh 
we can see clearly the promised 
land. Some of us will reach it 


looking toward now is the promised land of a high 
standard of energy and usefulness far into what 
were once regarded as the necessarily sere and yel 
low years. Without that, the achievement merely car 
ries us up into the high mountain where we die. 
Consider for a moment what it would mean if the 
average span of life could be raised to one hundred 
years without any change in the present experience 
that dependency and often almost infantile senility 
blots out the usefulness of the latter years. Such a 
result would be disastrous rather than desirable. 
Already the period of youthful dependence tends 
toward twenty years; suppose that the last twenty 
years of a generation of centenarians should also be 
dependent. That would be nearly half of the life 
span—and too much. [Continued on page 49 
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Big League 
Thrills 


By “Billy” Evans 


Manager of the Cleveland Indians 


|; twenty-five years ago there was a 
musical comedy called “The Umpire.” The thing I 
remember best from that show is a song which, in 
those days, was a pretty accurate description of the 
unenviable lot of those necessary evils, the human 
beings who called balls and strikes at the ball game. 

“The brickbats whiz and he gets his—the umpire 
is a most unhappy man.” So ran the ditty—and 
those were true words twenty-five years ago. I speak 
from experience, having often served myself as a 
target for militant pop bottles. 

Just a little more than a quarter of a century ago 
| was making my debut as a big-league umpire. I 
thought I was pretty good—an opinion which, I 
regret to say, was not shared generally by the fans. 
The only good umpires in those days were the dead 

















Two ty pical pictures 


At left—as an umpire in the American League 
where he served for twenty-two years. Belou 

as manager of the Cleveland Indians—he scru 
tinizes the records O}] min teadgue playe) 


é d oe fee 
Park, Cleveland 


office at League 


cences and stirring 
tales of plays that 
have made major 


league baseball his- 


oS 


tory on diamond 


and In dugout. 


ones; umpires weren’t really human; if you stuck a 
pin in them they wouldn't even say “ouch.” 

We all know better now. The public has reluc- 
tantly recognized umpires as people. There are those 
who even love them—but after a tough game in 
which some close decisions go the wrong way, the 
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My big league reminiscences take me back twenty-se: 


umpire and five as general manager of the Cleveland 







cherries to some people, but to the poor, much-maligy 








Frank Frisch (above), George Kelly 
(right), and John Rawlings (below), 
who, Manager Evans says, hold honors 


for the greatest fielding play. 






chances are “the Mrs.” is the only person in the world y,, 
could really say was affectionately inclined. 


ven 


years, twenty-two of which I spent as an American League 
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dians, my present position. Looking back on my career. | 
am prompted to remark that life may be just a bow] of 
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old “Umps” it’s often just a bowl of 
“razzberries.” 

One time early in my career, | had 
impressed upon me the low status 
which the umpires occupied in the 
opinion of the club owner. [| was 
rather surprised, but now that | have 
shifted to the side of the club owner 
I can better appreciate what, at the 
time, seemed to me a retort sarcastic 
that was quite uncalled for. It was 
at the expense of the umpire and will 
always be rated one of baseball's best 
yarns. Here is how it happened. 

I was umpiring in Chicago with 
Jack Sheridan. Coming through the 
pass gate, Sheridan made the reques 
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request, 


F reply: 


sUGUST, 193? 
hat two of his friends, who would be out later, 
‘ granted the courtesy of the park. The day 
srevious, Chicago had lost an exciting extra-inning 
4 number of close decisions given by Sheri- 
dan and myself had been the turning point in 
Chicago's defeat. The man in charge of the pass- 
gate, a authority to take care of Sheridan’s 
yelled to the office of owner Comiskey 


game. 4 


nearby for an O. K. 

“Umpire Sheridan has two friends for whom 
he would like to have passes,” 
at the turnstile. From the office came the sarcastic 


shouted the man 


“Sure, take care of him. Any umpire who has 
more than one friend is deservin’ of that con- 


. ” 
sideration. 


A FEW days later, I did something that placed 
me in Sheridan’s class at the pass-gate. It is in- 
teresting as to the part the umpire plays, the fickle- 
ness of fandom, and how it is possible for people 
in the stands to be mistaken concerning what is 
happening on the ball-field. 

The Chicago White Sox were in the midst of 
a winning streak that carried them from a spot 
in the second division to a pennant and, later, to 
a World Series title over the Chicago Cubs. That 
was in 1906. On the day I have in mind, St. Louis 
was playing at Chicago. While the St. Louis club 
was down in the race, it always played good ball 
against the White Sox. At that time Ed Walsh 
was the pitching ace of the “Sox,” and Barney 
Pelty was the star of the St. Louis staff. These 
two pitchers were selected to oppose each other. 

Low clouds hung over the field at starting time, 
the heat was oppressive, and a storm lurked in the 
ofing. It so happened I was the umpire-in-chief 
calling balls and strikes, with Sheridan working on 
the bases. Just prior to starting the game, I walked 
down to the veteran Sheridan and said: 

“Jack, your judgment is far better than mine. 
What I want to talk to you about is the weather. 
Looks to me as if we might have trouble finishing 
this game without rain or darkness coming on. When 
you think I have gone far enough with either rain 
or darkness, just flash the signal to me that the game 
should be called and I will do the rest.” 

Good old Jack Sheridan was glad to help me out 
and it was agreed that his signal should be a mere 
raising of the right hand, much the same as that 









Photo: Acme 
“If you were to ask me to name the greatest pitcher I ever 
saw, | would say without hesitation—Walter Johnson.” 


used in calling out a player, to designate that he 
I shall 
It hap- 


believed the game should be terminated. 
never forget that ball game as long as I live. 
pened in my first year as a big leaguer, but no in- 
cident of later years made a greater impression upon 
me. For nine innings, Walsh and Pelty pitched 
faultlessly and neither team had many chances to 
score. When one did arise, both hurlers proved equal 
to the emergency by making the batter strike out, 
pop up, or roll an easy grounder to the infield. 


i. WAS getting dark at the close of the ninth 
inning and I looked in Sheridan’s direction for in- 
structions. He held up one finger, which I took to 
mean that he believed I could go one more inning. 
I did and it seemed no darker to me at the end of 
the tenth than the ninth. [Continued on page 50| 











By Emerson Gause 


FE are proud to have the privilege this 
month of presenting the short business story by 


Jesse Rainsford Sprague which begins on the next 
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He Took His Rotary Job Seriously 


As editor of his club’s week 


publication, he learned the by. 


page. If ever a man’s career was inextricably linked 


with a service to his home-town Rotary club, that 


man is none other than “Jack” Sprague. 
Ten years ago Sprague was a retail jeweler in San 
Antonio, Texas. If it had not been for a certain 


twist of circumstances in connection with his mem- 


bership in the Rotary club, he 
might still be selling gold 
watches and engagement rings. 
[Instead in that short period he 
has become a_ professional 
writer whose magazine contri- 
butions are read on_ several 
continents and whose business 
books are equally well known. 

The story of his entrance 
upon a writing career will in- 
terest readers of this magazine 
because it is a Rotary story. It 
will also interest a certain few 
in every club—hard-working, 
often-blasphemed -but-seldom- 
honored individuals who have 
the responsibility of editing 
their Rotary club paper. If Jack 
Sprague had not been ap- 
pointed editor of the San An- 
tonio Rotary club publication 
in 1912, he would still be a re- 
tail jeweler and the world 
would have lost a keen observer 
and a distinguished writer who 
is making a marked contribu- 
tion to the world of business. 

In July, 1912, a small group 
of business men met at the 


Menger Hotel in San Antonio and decided that 
their city should have a Rotary club. Rotary was 
only seven years old and not so widely and well 
known then as now. Those who had been invited 





Jesse Rainsford Sprague—“Each Rotarian 


” 


was an important Spoke .. . 


had so far escaped. [Continued on page 4 


iness of writing —from then 
his wheel of fortune stopped onl 


on the lucky numbers. 


to come in were a little uncertain as to just wha; 
was that they were joining. They were convin 

though, that it was the kind of a club that wo 
be a good thing for the community. Perhaps it y 


a case of high-pressur 
salesmanship. Hoy 

that may be the clu 
grew and prospered a 
within a short time ha 
come to have a definit 
place in the life of this | 
torically interesting 

enterprising Texas city. 


A FEW months 


the organization, a men 

ber proposed that the clu 

issue a weekly publicatio 

in order to keep the mem- 
bers posted as to what was 
happening. Also to te. 
mind them that the meet 
ings were held on Frida 
Herbert Hayes, president 
of the club and the moi 

ing spirit in the initial or 
ganization, thought wel 
of the idea. He looked 
over the membership for 
someone who would be 
willing to take the job ol 
club editor. Herb’s eyes 
fell on Jack Sprague. It 1: 
easy to imagine the 


thoughts that passed through the president’s head 
in one fleeting instant. All the really important 
jobs had been given out. Here was a member who 


{ 
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slyf Customers Won't Be Bossed 
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By Jesse Rainsford Sprague 


sions by Alexander Kartner 


Lusi ue 


HE sign on the office door read: “John Allen 
But Mr. Milden 
himself, sitting at ease with one leg over the arm of 


Milden, Business Investigator.” 


his chair reading the last number of THe Rotarian, 
looked anything but the typical sleuth of Big Busi- 
ness. He was a tall, spare man with a permanently 
quizzical expression on his face; and there was a 
noticeable touch of the countryman about him that 
twenty years of New York City life had never quite 
obliterated. 

At a knock upon the door, Mr. Milden laid down 
his magazine and said, “Come in.” 

The visitor was a vigorous man of sixty, with the 
authoritative air that comes from long intrenched 
prosperity. He handed Mr. Milden a card and the 
latter read: “Horace L. Powell, President, The Pow- 
ell Tool Works, Wellston, Pennsylvania. New York 
Office, 87 Warren Street.” 

Mr. Horace Powell took the chair offered him and 
asked, 

“Perhaps you've heard of my concern?” 

“Who hasn’t?” Mr. Milden replied pleasantly. He 


quoted: “ ‘Makers of Red Tip Tools. Sold by Deal- 4 


ers Everywhere.’ ” 
The manufacturer smiled, highly pleased. “I sce 


Mr. Milden sighed as he picked up the card. 
“If it's not too great a burden, please carry 
this personally to Mr. Charles.” 


Horace Powell, the man who had 
made the Tip Top tool factory, 
was puzzled. Collections were 


but sales were falling off. 


oOo 


scood, 


Ss 


you've read our advertisements, anyhow,” he re 
marked. Then after a long moment he added very 
earnestly: 

“T've been advised, Mr. Milden, to consult you 
about a matter connected with my business.” He 
hesitated and looked about the small office. “But 
may I say without offense that I expected to find 
you in a—what shall I call it?—a different sort of 
environment. Apparently you do not maintain a 
statistical organization or anything like that. I pre 
sumed an efficiency expert—” 


“If you call me an efficiency expert,” Mr. Milden 
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interrupted whimsically, “I shan’t be responsible for 
my actions.” 

The president of the Powell Tool Works was a 
man of some humor. “I apologize,” he smiled. “To 
tell the truth I don’t care much about efficiency ex- 
perts either. Employed one once. He was going to 
show my mechanics how to do more work in less 
time. Splendid theory, but mechanics all went out 
on strike. Cost me a lot of money.” 

“Isn’t it funny,” Mr. Milden said, “how some peo- 
ple hate to be bossed?” He glanced at his visitor’s 
large, powerful hands. “I take it, Mr. Powell,” he 
observed, “that you haven’t always been a big busi- 
ness man.” 

“You're right,” Mr. Powell stated with some pride. 
“I began as a workman at the bench.” 

He sketched briefly how, as a young mechanic 
thirty-five years before, he started his one-man shop 
that became Wellston’s largest industry, making the 
Red Tip line of hammers, hatchets, and sledges, sell- 
ing through retail hardware dealers. His recital, be- 
gun with pardonable pride, ended on a note of pes- 
simism. Of late there had been a serious falling off 
in sales. Dealers who had formerly pushed Red Tip 
tools were becoming lukewarm. A good many deal- 
ers in fact were refusing to buy at all. 


we 

Te whole thing,” Mr. Powell stated pessi- 
mistically, “is absolutely unaccountable.” 

“If I were an efficiency expert,’ Mr. Milden ob- 
served, “I would say you were meeting with sales 
resistance.” 

Mr. Powell ignored this pleasantry. “It’s absolute- 
ly unaccountable,” he repeated indignantly. “Only 
this year I have strengthened my organization in a 
place where it’s always been weakest.” 

“If you don’t mind telling—” Mr. Milden began, 
questioningly. 

“I suppose I’m still a mechanic at heart,” Mr. 
Powell went on. “Never could stand office routine. 
Always let the office run itself, more or less.” He 
made a gesture of relief. “But all that’s changed 
now, since I brought my nephew, Charles Powell, 
into the business. He’s a remarkably competent 
young man. Student of business. He’s taken full 
charge of the credit department. That used to wor- 
ry me more than anything else. But that’s all past. 
Even in these times our customers are paying better 


than they ever did.” 
Mr. Milden drummed his fingers on his desk. 
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“That’s wonderful,” he said. “Your nephew my. 
be wonderfully efficient. Haven’t you any idea wh 
your sales have fallen off?” 

“If I had,” Mr. Powell answered indignantly, 4 
shouldn’t have come to see you. But there js on. 
thing sure. There isn’t any trouble in my credit de. 
partment. It is somewhere else.” 

Mr. Milden flung a leg over the arm of his chai; 
and looked at the ceiling for some minutes. 

“I’ve found it the soundest philosophy,” he said » 
last, “not to look for trouble where it is. I usually 
look for trouble where it isn’t.” . 

Mr. Powell wrinkled his brows over this cryptic 
remark. Then he said earnestly: “I’m going back to 
Wellston the end of the week. Will you come with 
me?” 

“Perhaps it would be better,” Mr. Milden sugges. 
ed, “for me to go by myself. People talk more free. 
ly when the big boss isn’t around. I might go to. 
night.” 

Mr. Powell nodded. “Ill wire Charles you're 
coming.” 


I. WAS barely seven o'clock in the morning 
when John Allen Milden stepped off the westbound 
train at the village of Freeman on his way to visit 
the plant of the Powell Tool Works at Wellston. He 
learned that the single track line which connects 
the two communities had reduced its passenger serv- 
ice to one train per day. A bus, the station agent 
told him, would leave in an hour from in front of 
the post office. 

He climbed the hill to the business section and 
breakfasted at the Elite Bakery. There was still 2 
half hour before the bus would leave for Wellston. 
Diagonally across from the post office corner stood 2 
substantial two story brick building on the side of 
which was painted in large black letters, “Otto A. 
Schultze. Hardware. Estab. 1gor.” Mr. Milden 
strolled across the street and went into the store. 
He inquired for Mr. Schultze and a clerk pointed 
to a heavy set man in shirtsleeves who was work- 
ing at a high bookkeeper’s desk at the rear. 

For several minutes Mr. Schultze gave no sigi 
that he knew of Mr. Milden’s presence. It was not 
until he checked and re-checked the items on an 10 
voice, verified the addition and wrote the amount in 
his ledger that he turned his head slightly to de 
mand: “What iss it that you want?” 

“How’s business?” Mr. Milden replied lamely. 
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Milden read it aloud. 


book.” 


“Successful Merchants Discount their Bills. Do you?” Mr. 
“It sounds,” he commented, “like something out of an efficiency 


“Nor I either,” Mr. Milden sympathized. 


Mr. Schultze turned back to his ledger. 
“I pay always promptly my bills,” Mr. Schultze 


“Business is so-so,” he conceded. 

“IT wonder,” Mr. Milden inquired from back of 
Mr. Schultze’s head, “if you ever deal with the Pow- 
ell Tool Works?” 

He turned indignantly. “I do not deal mit any- 
one,” he said, “that all the times tries to boss me!” 


stated in a voice full of bitterness. 
“I’m sure of that.” Mr. Milden commented. 


“I pay promptly my bills,” Mr. Schultze repeated. 


“Why then should anyone continue like this to send 


me notices about it like I [Continued on page 53| 
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This Month} 


FpwarD H. HUTCHINSON 
years young, oldest and beloved 
honorary since 1919—of the Buffalo (\ 
Rotary Club, because he is a most ) 
Rotarian, and an inspiration to th: 

who know him and refer to him aff 

as “E. H.” A banker since 188>. 

active as a director and member of the , 
tive and finance committees of the Buffalo \ 
& T. Trust Company. 


Cuaries W. KERR (lower left), be 

his thirty-three years service as pastor o! 
First Presbyterian Church of Tulsa, Oklah: 
has been rewarded by election to the offi 
Moderator, the highest within his denon 
tion. He is a trustee of the University of Tulsa 
and has been a member of the Rotary 
sional Boxing).” 


Sivie McLARNIN (lower right), age 24, 
who at present basks in the distinction of being 
the uncrowned Irish welter-weight chainpion 









of the world, because his reputation for clean 
NO fighting and his fine influence among the boys 
of Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, has 
led the Vancouver Rotary Club to grant him 
a unique classification—“Recreation (Profes 
sional Boxing ).” 
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e Honor— 


ADOLPH A. RYDGREN (upper left), because his 


unusual insurance career, which began when he was 


fifteen, has been climaxed at forty by his election to 


the presidency of the Continental American Life In- 


surance Company of Wilmington, Delaware, where 


he is a member of the Rotary club; and because for 


the past two years he has been the successful presi- 


dent and one of the most progressive forces of the 
Life Office Management Association of America, the 


field in which he had made an outstanding record 


with the company he now heads. 


WILLIs M. WALLINGFORD 

lower left), because he has made 
the unusual record of maintaining 
one hundred per cent Rotary at- 
tendance since July 17, 1919. That 
he does not confine his interest to 
attendance is evidenced by the 
fact that he has just completed a 
successful year as president of the 
Carthage (Mo.) Rotary Club, 
where his classification is “shoe 
retailing,” though he is also the 
postmaster, 


GiLBERT N. KEPHART 
(lower right), because he has had 
a perfect attendance record since 
he became a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Warren, Arkansas, 
in September, 1920, and because 
he is also an active Rotarian in 
the club’s various affairs. He has 
been agent for the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad in Warren for the 
last eighteen years, 








Photo (above): Wm. Shewell Ellis 





Joseru FRANKLIN PORTER (upper right), 


trustee, hospital d 


utility executive, banker, college 
rector, and Rotarian, because he is a leading 
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Cil 


of Kansas City, Missouri, having been paid one of the 


greatest tributes ever accorded a private citiz 


that city at a testimonial luncheon attended by 
leading business and professional men; and 
he has carried an important rdle in utility d 
ments during the last thirty yeafs, serving 
present capacity 


Power and Light Company since 1917. 
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Stopping the Knocks 


By Charles W. Barton 


B..: sign stood out insistently against the eve- 


ning sky as we shot down the concrete highway. 
“Stop the Knocks,” it read. With its parti-colored 
design and its position just at a little turn in the road 
one could hardly miss it. Naturally it advertised a 
special fuel which, according to the manufacturer, 


would work wonders. 


“Stopping the knocks,” ruminated my friend the 
motorist. “It isn’t so hard. The question is one of 


method. I’ve tried ’em all.” 


I always like to hear the motorist in his monologu- 


ing mood. There is wisdom in his whimsies. So I 
put in a question of encouragement. 

“What are they?” I asked. 

“Well,” said he, “a common plan is to muffle them. 
You can get rid of knocks by not hearing them. 
Stuff cotton in your ears and where are they? I sup- 
pose you could have the same result by building a 
sound-proof lining under the hood so that the warn- 
ing click that comes when you climb a hill couldn’t 
be heard.” 

“Great!” I ejaculated. “Your remedies are most 
helpful. Number two, please.” 

He smiled his agreeable smile and continued. 

“Mind, I don’t say that is the wisest way to meet 
such troubles. But it works for a while. Of course 
there’s a better scheme. Have the valves cleaned 
whenever they need it. Lots of motorists do this. 
Drive as you please until the power of your engine 
begins to wane and you hear that warning tap-tap 
on the grades. Then—take it to the garage and have 
your valves re-ground. 

“Or follow the method of the advertisement. Don’t 
manufacture carbon. Use a fuel that doesn’t produce 
it. There are such. I don’t know anything about 
their chemical content. Some may injure the engine, 
I suppose; but I know from experience that they are 
successful in eliminating knocks. Yes, you certainly 
can get rid of them,” he ambled on. “Take this car, 
for instance. I’ve never heard a knock in it; and I’ve 
driven it 20,000 miles.” 

“I suppose you have adopted remedy number one,” 
I jeered. “Cotton in the ears.” 

“Not at all. I merely said there were three ways 
of turning the trick. You can refuse to hear them, 
grind them out whenever they appear, or so run the 
engine that they never come.” 


Many motorists keep engines ca; 


bon free by use of proper fuel 
a splendid principle for Rotar 


clubs in eliminating the knocks, 


There is a good deal of sound common-sense jy 
the motorist’s philosophy. Let us carry it into Rotary. 

In every club there is a certain amount of knock 
ing. In a human institution it is probably inevitab| 
We cannot rid humanity of its defects as we « 
eliminate them from a mechanical device. 

But the remedies are the same. We can refuse to 
hear the knocks, develop a Pollyanna complex, and 
swear that all is sweetness and light. It may work 
for a time. At any rate, it saves trouble and expense 
—if you don’t mind the steady loss of power when 
you come to the hard hills. 


Acan we can wait until the knocks grow so 
loud that they trouble us and make our motor more 
or less ineffective. Then we can have a complet 
cleaning-out and begin over again. The difficulty : 
that we can’t travel while the car—or the club—is 
under repair; and we have had a dwindling response 
for a long time before we finally turned over the jol 
to the repair crew. 

Or, finally, we can seek a kind of fuel which 
doesn’t promote knocks. There are such, if only wi 
can find them. 

A club, like a car, can be driven day after day, 
month after month, year after year, with almost no 
knocking at all, if we use the right kind of motive 
power. Of course it costs a little more, in time, 
effort, or money. 

With the new officers and new committees recently 
installed isn’t it an especially timely suggestion that 
the “right kind of fuel” be the keynote of this Rotary 
year for the local club? Proper coordination of and 
cooperation in club activities would be the natural 
result. 

Isn’t it worth while? To have one’s club taking 
all the hills on high without the irritating warning 
and the laboring effort; to know always what tt 
will do when you step on the gas; to realize that 
it is living up to its possibilities as a means of getting 
somewhere—isn’t it worth a great amount of selec- 
tive study? 
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Guth Control 


By William A. Evans, .D. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “I am fat and 
| don’t like it. I have heard that nobody loves a fat 
man, but I don’t see any reason for division along 
ex lines on this matter. I should like to get an 
eighteen-day diet. If you don’t mind you might 
reduce that eighteen to fourtezn. It would be very 
convenient to begin on a Monday morning and to 
finish up in two weeks by the calendar.” 

Nothing would be easier than compliance with 
this request unless it were to send a seven-day diet. 
Reducing weight is nothing more than draining 
away some of the more soluble ingredients of the 
human body. The most fixed and stable parts are 
the bones and teeth; at the other end of the line are 
the voluble gases, and in between there are many 
levels. To subtract from and add to bone presents 
no great difficulty. We can cause the absorption of 
lime from the shafts of bone or its addition; or, we 
can saturate them with lead, or absorb that metal 
from them after it has been de- 
posited there. If we can make 
the ingredients of bones per- “Eat nothing, 
form at will, why should we = %9# one thing, 
expect trouble in making fat 
vacate its haunts? 

Some gases are found nor- 
mally in the tissues. To drain 


glasses of water 
a day. If you aN 
did that, you ‘fg 
would lose five 

pounds every / 
twenty-four ¥ 
hours...” 


them away in the blood and to 
throw them off is very simple 
and easy. On the next level is 
water and, not far below, lie 
the water-soluble chemicals. 
Any person whose hands have 
been shriveled by prolonged 
in water 
how easy it is to drain water 
out of the body and, within 
limits, to reduce its water con- 
tent. Normally, the tissues are 
flooded with water, like a piece 
of overflowed land. Sugar be- 
longs in the class with water 
since it is water-soluble and the 


immersion knows 


drink three f 


Here are some safe-and-sane 
rules for reducing the waist-line, 
for controlling calory consump- 
tion—ottered by a prominent 


physician and health editor. 


tissues are flooded with it. In perfect health the 
sugar content is rated at 1oo. If it rises to 180 it 
overflows through the kidneys, and in this way it 
may be made to drop to the proper level. If for any 
cause the sugar level falls to 70 there is grave trouble, 
and if it reaches 4o death is liable to follow. In a 
way, the same statements apply to salt and other 


water-soluble materials, though the details differ. 


Orr friend in need is interested in fat reduc- 
tion. Fat is stored around the body just as is the 
case with proteins, sugars, water, salts, and other 
materials. It is placed inside certain inactive cells 
and in locations where not much is happening. To 


cause it to shift from one location to another pre 
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sents no great difhculty. Nor is there any innate 
difficulty in getting rid of fat—at least theoretically. 
All we need do is reduce the intake of fuel, called 
food, below the level required for the work done. 

If a man is working on the basis of four thousand 
calories, we give him three thousand; if on a basis 
of two thousand calories, only fifteen hundred. 
Whenever the calory intake falls below the work 
output the store houses are drawn on. First the store 
of volatile substances is used; next the water is 
drained out, then some stored sugar. Still the flames 
are short of fuel. The fat goes into the fire. 

These are simple, everyday statements but they 
are simplifications of scientific facts concerning 
which there is ample information. We have all the 
knowledge we need to successfully engage in fat- 
tening up the lean-and-hungry and reducing the 
roly-poly. Furthermore, we have ample scientific 
information to make the process painless. And “we” 
is not a close corporation limited to high-priced spe- 
cialists, nor even to the garden variety of family 
doctor. The farmers and stockmen are part of the 
“we.” Every day they put the weight of hogs just 
where they want it and, what’s more, they can make 
their stock hold the fat if that is what they desire; 
or they can thin them down for choice breakfast 
bacon of lean proportions. In a word, they can do 
exactly what they will to do. 

We all know that the high-priced dieting expert 
would give an eye to be able to do what the farmer 
does every day. What’s the difference? It is not in 
the bossing, for the dieting expert knows his job 
as well as the farmer does. The difference is at the 
other end of the line. It is in the hog. Far be it 
from your humble servant to say that a fat man 
knows less than a hog. He might be accused of 
knocking his friends, or even his family, or himself. 
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The difference lies not in the intelligence of the ty 
in their personal pulchritude, nor in anything , 
—except obedience. The hog follows directions. : 
gardless. The man tries to eat his cake and haye 
He may have a momentary impulse to reduc, ; 
the urge that endures is one that says: Stay whe; 


you are. You are just right. 


Tk: fact is that after you winnow out the chaj 
of transient urges, wishful thinking, day-dreaming. 
and such, and get down to nothing but wheat, ever 
man is just as he wants to be. He is pleased with hj 
own proportions. He likes his own looks. Hi; ; 
the best waist measure in the country. 

It is certain that these statements will be chal. 
lenged. Let us change them so as to make them 
more bullet-proof, without altering them radically, 
As between the habits, appetites, and diets, and his 
present weight as a result, and a reduced weight, 
and the habits, appetites, and diets which make it 
possible, he prefers and will hold on to what he has, 
And the same holds true of putting on weight. 

Of course, he is willing, or even desirous of 
changing his weight to suit the other fellow’s stand- 
ards if he could do so without changing his habits. 
But changing habits—that’s too much trouble, too 
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they can mak 
their stock hold 
the fat if that 

what they desire 
or they can thin 
them down fo 
choice breakfast 
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muc 
ust not worth the candle. 

Now, dear correspondent, I hope you have not 
felt neglected. You were being talked at all the 
me. Let us talk to you. We can give you an 
eighteen-day diet, even a fourteen-day diet, or one 
shat is briefer still. We might say: Keep at work; 
eat nothing—not one thing; drink three glasses of 
water a day. If you did that—and did not fudge— 
vou would lose five pounds a day. 

The possibility of fasting for a forty-day period 
was proved many centuries ago. Careful, scientific 
observation has shown that a fast can be extended 
for much longer than that. In fact, it takes about 
forty days to burn up the various coals and oils 
stored in the body. At the end of somewhere about 
that period the necessary constituents of the body 
begin to be called on. 

To refer to the methods of the old days of river- 
boat racing: It takes somewhere around forty days 
to burn up all the middling and rosin in the cargo. 
Just about then they begin knocking in the doors 
and chopping up the awnings, to be used as fuel. 
Of course, the boat can survive these losses. Disaster 
comes when they burn the steering gear and paddle- 
wheels. That’s what happens when the fast has 
lasted beyond forty days and the weight has fallen 
way down. 

Of course, you plead for something less drastic. 
All right, your wishes shall be respected. Take 
more water and add a considerable flavoring of 
orange juice. The latter will lessen your hunger 
headache. Or, if you want some more leeway, here 
is some sugar. Instead of cane sugar we shall give 


you some dextrose or corn sugar. It is easily burned 
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h like work, too uncomfortable. The game is 





into heat and energy. It will stimulate you, and if 
you eat it sparingly, it will not cause you to fatten. 
You may have more water and some fruit juice and 
sugar. If you will stick to that diet alone, and if 
you will take long walks, or do a fair amount of 
gymnasium work daily, you should lose fifty pounds 


in two weeks. 


As YOU see, Mr. Correspondent, I am quite 
willing to lay down the law for you, and I could 
and would guarantee, if you did exactly what you 
were told to as inviolably as does the pig in the pen, 
you would lose—and rapidly. But would I do it 
myself? No! 

Now, not so harsh. You, Mr. Correspondent, are 
on a three-thousand-calory basis. Your size, your 
work, and your ductless glands establish that as your 
level. Your doctor gives you a two-thousand-calory 
diet. In it there is plenty of bulky food with low 
food value, such as salads without oil, greens not 
cooked in fat, raw and cooked cabbage, sauerkraut, 
and so on. There is some grease, but not much; a 
limited amount of bread, potatoes, and corn; but 
not desserts; and a certain amount of meat or eggs. 

On such a diet you should lose about five pounds 
a month without being uncomfortable or unhappy. 
But you want to lose one hundred and fifty pounds. 
One hundred and fifty, divided by five, means 
thirty-three months. That’s a long time! 

Besides, this new diet was not yours. It was the 
other fellow’s. The man who picked it never had 
just your tastes and appetites. He was not brought 
up just as you were. He did not eat your mother’s 
home cooking. He could not have exactly your 
tastes. Now, will you stick to his grub for thirty 
months? 

Nor is that all. It is not even a good beginning. 
So far as the long run is concerned, what counts is 
not reducing. It is staying on the new level. To do 
that you must train your appetite and your habits 
of eating. If you are willing, from this time forth, 

forever and a day, to eat the diet the 


other fellow chose for you, to like it, 








ood Ly P 
to form new habits, and to hold onto 
them as yours—if you will do this then 
you can reduce and hold the new level. 
o 


And the logic of “leaning down” 
also applies to “fattening up.” 
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“Granaries are full and want mouths to feed. The law of supply and demand would suggest that 


wheat would be available to everyone at lowest price 


The Trend Toward Scepticism 


By Miles H. Krumbine 


BP... VALERY, the famous French critic, tells 
us that the military crisis of the western world is 
over; the economic crisis is passing; the intellectual 
crisis is now on. The strain of these latter years has 
dealt wounds to the mind that are deeper and more 
deadly than any wounds dealt to the body or the 
pocket-book ever can be. We are mentally upset, 
torn, gashed. Our thinking is tortured, our power to 
be serene destroyed. 

We are, in short, facing a world that is devastated 
by a curious pessimism and scepticism which is rap- 
idly becoming universal. And while that scepticism 
in itself may be harmless, it is like malnutrition; not 
in itself an evil but laying open the one whom it at- 
tacks to every manner of malignity. Nor will it be 
overcome by rhetorical optimism any more than pros- 


The question mark has become th« 
symbol of our times. Perplexing 
doubts assail us. Will they retard 


progress or yield a new power’ 


perity can be restored by proclamation. Optimism, 
at present, is like mustard; you can’t live on it thoug) 
it does season foods on which you can live. If Valery 
is right, what we need is not seasoning but a stead 
diet of sound thinking and right attitudes. 

When Charles Darwin began publishing his books 
in 1859 the modern era of scepticism set in. Tracing 
man’s origin not only through humble beginnings (0 
an ape-like ancestry, but through long eras of life be 
hind the coming of pithecanthropus erectus, Darwin 
and others have made us conscious of an almost 10- 
calculable animal ancestry. The theory of evolution, 
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while not yet universally accepted, has widely influ- 
enced thinking. 

Psychology today, in its most vigorous sense, is 
certainly treating the human mind as a biological 
enecimen. Even music has begun to show traces of 
che influence of the doctrine of evolution. A well- 
known critic says that what is really ailing music is 
that it is recording the consciousness of the tininess of 
‘he human element in our 
igin as against our long 
Poetry, 


or 
animal ancestry. 
as might be expected, has 
articulated that conscious- 
ness most strikingly. Carl 
Sandburg in his well- 
known poem “Wilder- 
ness” writes as follows: 
There is a wolf in me.. 
fangs pointed for tearing 
gashes...a red tongue for 
raw meat...and the hot 
lapping of blood ...I keep 
this wolf because the wilder- 
ness gave it to me and the 
wilderness will not let it go. 
There is a baboon in me... 
dog-faced ... hairy under the 
arm-pits «+. 


Moral and philosophic scepticism we have had with 
us for generations. It is now spreading. It has invaded 
other areas in the realm of our social experience. 

Consider the current political scepticism. 

Political problems we have always had; inef- 
ficiency, graft, scandal, bunkum. These problems are 
probably no greater today, all things considered, than 
in any previous day. This, however, is different; 
whereas formerly men faced problems with confi- 
dence in their remedy, today we confess that we 
know no remedy and have no faith in the medicine 
we always applied. Formerly, when political life be- 
came stagnant and began to emit the poisonous 
breed that issues from stagnant bodies, we proceeded 
to agitate the political waters by inserting more 
democracy. Democracy was the cure-all. 

If the United States senate, for instance, did not 
behave as we thought they should, we were perfectly 
sure of the cure: direct election of senators by the peo- 
ple. In other words, more democracy. If political 
conventions served us platforms and candidates that 
Were, to say the least, a little tainted, and so, un- 
acceptable to our politically healthy stomachs, we 
knew what to do: direct primaries. Again, more 
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democracy! Always we had our remedy ready. 
Then came the great war and with it the intel 
ligence tests in the army. It is to be supposed that 
the American army was a cross-section of American 
life, yet the intelligence tests revealed an average 
mental level not above that of a twelve-year-old. Our 
faith in democracy began to waver. Then followed 
the movies and the tabloids. We noticed the eager 
ness with which the land of the 
free and the home of the brave 
We won- 


dered. Dark suspicions beset us. 


pounced upon them. 


We grew sceptical about the vir 
tue of our remedy. 

Some forth-right men began to 
act on such scepticism. Dictator- 
ships sprang up in Italy, in Spain, 
in Poland—an avowed articulation 
of scepticism of democracy. To- 
day faith in democracy is as flat as 
a punctured tire. Though we in 
America still believe that it can be 
re-inflated, re-inflation will do lit- 
tle good until there has been some 
patching. 

Consider the economic scep- 
ticism of our time. 

The glory of the New World has always been 
personal initiative, hard work, and the unhampered 
working of the law of supply and demand. No na 
tion in history has conferred greater sanctity on that 
technique than the United States. 


Te law of supply and demand, especially, has 
been the fundamental dogma in its economic creed. 
Here citizens were taught to regard it as a law of 
nature, dependable, inflexible, and, if yielded to, des- 
tined inevitably to do them good. With an inno- 
cence that is astonishing, they thrilled with ecstasy 
as they contemplated their great land. Here, it was 
assumed, God had worked out a neat balance be- 
tween raw materials and human needs; technical 
skill and consumer demand; the cost of goods and 
the size of families; willingness to work and ade- 
quate wages. Poverty was attributed to laziness, 
human suffering to an act of God, and business dis- 
turbances to radical propaganda. While it may not 
all have been quite as simple as that, no one who 
knows America at all can deny at least a major frac- 
tion of the truth in that statement. 

What of that belief today. Millions are hungry 
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and want wheat. Granaries are full 
and want mouths to feed. The law 
of supply and demand would sug- 
gest that wheat would be available at 
the lowest prices. Yet we all know 
that artificial means are being used 
which, if not designed to thwart the 
working of that law, as they are not, 
certainly have the same effect. So 
millions remain hungry and gran- 
aries remain full. We are control- 
ling the operation of what we always 
called a natural law, in order to spare 
ourselves the pain of its operation. 
We raise doubts by that process about 
the intellectual responsibility of un- 
questioned devotion to the orthodox 
economics of the past. We open the 
door to economic scepticism. 

Moreover, it 1s not only wheat that 
we treat this way. What about rub- 
ber, copper, silver, oil, cotton, citrus 
fruits, sugar, and so on. I do not 
mean to imply that we should not 
regulate production, stabilize prices, 
and generally manipulate the work- 
ing of economic laws. I mean only 
to point out the consequences of our 
conduct. Those consequences are 
summed up in this attitude of scep- 
ticism. 

Consider the social scepticism of 


our time. [Continued on page 45| 


. what is really ailing mu- 
sic 1s that it 1s recording the tint- 
ness of the human element in our 
origin as against our long animal 
ancestry.” 
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Poland— 


A republic where the wheels 





of industry and Rotary turn 


to the same tempo. 


has taken firm root in Polish soil. Follow 
ing the organization work of Founder-President Ing. Piotr 
Drzewsecki and Ing. Baron Josef Dangel, both of whom 
are prominent in Polish business circles, the Rotary Club 
of Warsaw was formally inaugurated by Ing. M. B. Gerbel 
of Vienna, honorary commissioner of Continental Europe, 
in the early part of 1931. While the club has grown slowly 
in membership, it has entered thoroughly into the business 
and social life of the Polish capital. 

A population of more than thirty million gives this new 
republic sixth rank among the nations of Europe. The 
Poles, though their government was absorbed by other 
nations for more than a hundred years, are a hardy race 





and have maintained a high degree of uniformity of cus 
toms and language. Rapid industrial progress has caused 
an urban development in recent years that offers splendid 
possibilities for the development of additional clubs. 

The Republic of Poland, formed following the World 
War of reunited parts of the old kingdom, is governed un 
der a constitution adopted March 17, 1921. However, Mar 
shal Josef Pilsudski by a military comp d’etat overturned 
the government in 1926, and Poland prospers steadily un- 
der his picturesque administration as Minister of Military 
Affairs and virtual dictator, 














St. John’s Cathedral (right), erected in 1370 by 
Janusz, the Mazovian Duke, is one of the most 
precious of Warsaw’s memorials. It was restored 
in the English Gothic style in the 17th century. 


The modern Hotel d'Europe, one of the most 
fashionable horels in the Polish capital, is the meet- 
ing place of the Rotary Club of Wersaw. 
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Beautifully situated more than one hundred feet above the navigable Vistula river 
(below) is the thriving capital of Poland. Busy thoroughfares (above) portray the 
active business life; present-day Polish architecture is reflected by such buildings as 
the State Agricultural Bank (lower center), and graceful bridges and park-bedecked 
river banks (center) indicate the careful planning for the modern Warsaw. The 
bridge is a part of the extensive railroad system which centers in this metropolis. 
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Fditorial Comment 


Why Conventions? 


@ynx mati may say, because of the break in work- 
aday routine. 

Another may say, because of new friends made 
there, some from the homeland, some from other 
nations. 

Still another may say, because of the speeches. 
They inform. They inspire. They stir men to action. 

Each of these men could be right; their reasons 
are valid. The list might even be expanded indefi- 
nitely for, thanks to a wise provision of nature, eyes 
and minds see and react in diverse ways. And yet 
an informal questioning of a score of Rotarians re- 
turning to their homes from the recent convention 
at Seattle reveals a striking similarity in their im- 
pressions. Each of those queried had something to 
say about a strong tendency pervading the gathering 
variously described as “talking facts not generalities,” 
“putting the cards on the table,” and “less talk and 
more action.” 

That is not strange to those who were privileged 
to see plans for the convention take form. The very 
idea for this conclave was born in an atmosphere 
charged with great problems to be solved, problems 
of personal, national, and international import. Small 
wonder then, that speakers were secured to talk 
about actual situations, and their implications. The 
purpose of the men behind the convention was aptly 
put into words by Dr. Herbert Schofield, immediate 
past president of Rotary International: Association 
for Britain and Ireland, who, in the course of his 
remarks on barriers to international trade, declared, 
“If we can’t discuss critical questions among Ro- 
tarians, where on earth can we?” 

Thus it was that problems intimately concerned 
with the rdle Rotary should play in public affairs, 
and Rotary’s administration in geographical sections 
far removed from the central office, were freely and 


openly considered. So were unethical commercial 
practices, as well as those factors which disturb or 
retard and, if too badly maladjusted, precipitate 
wars. Tariffs came in for frank consideration at one 
of the conferences and, under the aegis of Rotary 
fellowship, the analysis of causes and results was 
pursued into the delicate zone of standards of living. 
It is significant that no resolutions were passed to 
dissipate in the thin air of group anonymity the re- 
sponsibility for unsavory conditions. That burden 
was left squarely upon each individual, for him to 
take home and think about. 

Many altruistic organizations perish in the shoals 
of crusading-for-a-specific-cause. Rotary has so far 
avoided such a fate, and, with wise leadership, will 
continue to do so. Just what it can do in the present 
world emergency, without destroying its wellsprings 
of strength, is problematical. But the Seattle conven- 
tion, with its stress on an intelligent and candid 
airing of vital problems, has accelerated an important 
trend. Aided and strengthened by exercise at the 
Boston convention and the conventions to follow, it 
will do much to create the requisite attitude for 
problem-solving and thus contribute to the spread- 
ing of the benefits of happy and successful living. 


A Worthy Work 


The time-honored Rotary principle of applying 
the ideal of service to local conditions is being exem- 
plified most creditably by the club at Memphis, 
Tennessee. Here farm development and crop diversi- 
fication are a major interest of Rotarians. 

Several years ago the club membership, then num- 
bering 166, was divided into 83 committees of two 
men. To each committee was then assigned one 
county in Tennessee or an adjacent state. The com- 
mitteemen were asked to visit the county seat of 
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sir designated counties, there to discuss agricul- 
slems of the community with federal, state, 
nd local oficials and with demonstration agents. 
| Results have been most gratifying. Outside interest 
»as stimulated local interest in agriculture, and in 
| y cases local organizations have been formed to 
encourage the diversification of crops. Whereas 
farmers formerly often attempted to raise nothing 
but cotton, trusting to luck that the crop would be 
bountiful and the market price would be sufficient 
«) enable them to buy food for their stock as well 

« home necessities, a far different condition now 
prevails. Most of the farmers are raising food prod- 
acts for home consumption, and some sell on the 
market. Several dairies and cheese factories have 
been established. Cattle raising is no longer a for- 
gotten art, and many farmers are raising chickens 
with profit. 
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No Time to Quit 


FF. & “DADDY” ALLEN is authority for the 
statement that fifty per cent of the crippled children 
would not be crippled had they been given early 
treatment or had proper precautions been taken. 
Men and women who have been enthusiastically 
close to the crippled children movement doubtless 
have long known this, but it is, nevertheless, a fact 
which should be emphasized and re-emphasized in 
every Rotary club during the coming months. 

When the economic center of gravity drops, chil- 
dren suffer. Then comes an immediate increase in 
the insidious conditions which cripple boys and 
girls and prevent prompt corrective or curative 
measures. The situation is always complicated by the 
understandable tendency of altruistic-minded folk 
to lessen their philanthropies. At such a time as the 
present, therefore, Rotarians and other groups com- 
mitted to crippled-children welfare should re-dedi- 
cate themselves to the cause and press the work with 
renewed determination. 

In every community are men and women who 
would, even in these times, be willing to help, if not 
with money, then by contributing in goods or serv- 
ices. Perhaps the assistance will come in form of sew- 
ing or knitting garments. Perhaps it will be auto- 
mobile rides to shaded woods for these unfortunate 
boys and girls. Or, it may be nothing more than a 
cheering visit to the hospital bedside. But whatever 
it is, the significant point is that it be done. And here 
Rotary clubs, through providing the opportunity and 
the channel for realizing it, can help greatly. 

Time passes, and conditions change. Who knows 







but that interest and enthusiasm engendered now in 
children with wracked limbs and backs may, in a 
better day, yield tangibly rich returns? But the chal 
lenge is not the future so much as it is the present. 


A great need exists—now! 


What a King Thinks 


Mews dispatches of the past few weeks have cata- 
pulted to “page one” the figure of His Majesty, the 
King of Siam, recently a visitor in the United States. 
He should be more than a mere name-in-the-news 
for Rotarians, however, for not only is he an honor- 
ary member of the Bangkok Rotary Club, but an en- 
thusiastic advocate of the Rotary movement. From 
“The Pagoda,” that sprightly edited organ of the 
Shanghai Rotary Club, we learn that the King, at 
the first meeting he attended of the Bangkok club, 
asked to be permitted to “drop all pomposity” and to 
“speak in a lighter vein than is customary” which 
would be “more in keeping with the democratic 
spirit of Rotary.” 

With engaging good humor and wit, His Majesty 
confessed he was an idealist, but pointed out that, 
with many of the world’s greatest statesmen also 
idealists, he really was in good company. A good 
maxim, he asserted, was: “Think as an idealist, and 
act as a realist,” it being obvious that if a man thinks 
right his actions cannot fail thereby to be influenced. 
,” His 


“when man must accept and de- 


We have reached a stage in world evolution 
Majesty continued, 
velop the same idea or fail to survive. The period of 
depression that now grips the world can be over- 
come only by the extension of goodwill among men 
and nations, by codperation, by the union of all 
human forces. If men cannot do this, the human 
race will simply disappear.” 


Effective 


A certain Chicago judge has some Aesopian ideas 
about justice and crime prevention. Recently he took 
twenty-two reckless motorists, including a few who 
had operated automobiles while intoxicated, to a 
school for crippled children. The culprits were as- 
sembled in the reception room where, one by one, 
the crippled children quietly passed in review. 

The drivers had embarked on their trip with much 
hilarity, but, it is said, returned silently. Apparently 
each was doing some serious thinking. 
























The Land of the 


By Lillian Dow Davidson 


| so to speak, was thrust upon 
me. When I took my husband for better or for 
worse, I acquired with him a large, flat, travel-bat- 
tered tin box, containing an unfinished manuscript 
of 250,000 words on Manchuria. In fact, memory 
carries me back further still, to the dawn of our 
friendship, when during the seventeen-day voyage 
on board a Pacific liner, together we sorted, clipped, 
and pasted in a scrapbook, hundreds of newspaper 
clippings dealing with the Russo-Japanese War then 
in full swing in Manchuria. 

With the completion of Jim’s huge volume on 
Formosa in 1902, Prince Gargarin of the Russian 
Foreign Service, on behalf of the Russian govern- 
ment, concluded arrangements with him to write a 
somewhat similar book on those parts of Manchuria 
and Siberia served by the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
This, the longest railway in the world, then extended 
from Dalny (now Dairen) at the southern end of 









The American ( 
late at Mukden 
a Chinese Templ 


-Manchus 


The Three Eastern Provinces of 
Manchuria— Yesterday the home 
of nomadic tribes of Manchu Tar- 
tars—but today rich in commer- 
cial and industrial resources. 


Manchuria, through Mukden, Harbin, and on to 
Moscow and Warsaw. Provided with a special car, 
with servants and an interpreter, he worked under 
very pleasant conditions while in these countries, 
although he found it extremely lonely at times. 

the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War closed the 
line to passenger traffic thus putting an end to his 
travels. Jim, who had been granted leave of absence, 
was recalled to the Foreign Service in China and 
thus was a premature finis written on his unborn 
book. . . The poor old box still lies in our attic, 
gathering dust from year to year. Fortunately it was 
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not a total loss, for parts of it were published at the 
time in the Century and other magazines. I am now 
drawing heavily on Jim’s material for this present 
sketch. 
Manchuria which lies to the east of Mongolia and 
the north of Korea, the former home of nomadic and 
pastoral tribes of Manchu Tartars, has had an inter- 
esting history. The few Manchu tribes distributed 
over Manchuria, although of the same Mongolian 
stock, were yet quite different from the Chinese in 
China proper. The roving life, spent mostly on horse- 
back, in this wild country developed them into 
rude, hardy, fearless fighters who lived a 
rather primitive life. They thought little 
of killing the fierce northern tiger, 
ir- single-handed. These horsemen 
were experts in the use of the 
bow and arrow and the lance. 
8, The Manchu influence 
spread rapidly over the great 
plains of western Manchu- 
ria. Early in the sixteenth 
century there arose a 

er Manchu Chief, Nur- 
hachu by name, who 
united the scattered 
tribes and welded 

he them into a formid- 


~ One of two Llama tem- 
id ples in Mukden, said 
mn to be more than 2000 
‘ years old. 
as Photo: E. M. Newman, from 


Publishers Photo Service. 


Hundreds of Chinese Sampans nose their way here and there in the harbor at Dairen. 




















able force which even great China deemed it wise to 
conciliate. Such warriors were they, that when the 


























last of the Chinese emperors was besieged in his capi- 
tal in Peking by Chinese rebels, an envoy was hastily 
dispatched to Nurhachu at his court in Mukden to 
induce him to bring 50,000 horsemen to the emper- 
or’s relief. 


Orc: installed in China, however, it was im 
possible to get them out, for their chief began looking 
upon the country with covetous eyes and even ex 
pressed to the Chinese emperor himself his am- 
bition to possess it. The emperor, overcome 
with mortification and grief, retired to 
his garden and committed suicide. 
The Manchus, then, were a mere 
handful compared to China’s 
millions but Nurhachu’s ambi- 

tion was fulfilled for in 1644 
a Manchu sat on the Dragon 
Throne in Peking and the 

Ming Dynasty came to 
This Manchu 
Dynasty ruled over 


an end. 


China for 268 years 
and terminated with 
the rise of the Repub- 
lic of China in 1912. 
As the original 
home or the Man- 
chu Dynasty, Man- 
churia, in the eyes 
of this new emperor 
of China, deserved 
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honored treatment. The great home country was to 
remain the exclusive property of all Manchus and 
Chinese were forbidden to hold land in it. The Man- 
chu policy, which in its conception, provided for the 
continuance and development of a great race of pure 
Manchus who would always be at the beck and call 
of the Manchu Dynasty and would be a safeguard 
against the restoration of Chinese rule, brought about 
results quite the reverse of those anticipated. In an 
attempt to maintain the stamina of the Manchu race, 
its warlike spirit and prowess, the emperor wisely 
commanded each Manchu officer to return to the 
wilds of Manchuria once a year to hunt the tiger. 
In a generation or two these Manchus were hiring 
substitutes to perform this task while they sank 
deeper and deeper in the lap of luxury. In order to 
garrison the conquered Chinese cities with their own 
people, Manchus were brought into China in such 
numbers that whole sections of Manchuria were de- 
populated. 

It was declared by special decree that all Manchus 
should belong to one of the eight banner corps and 


receive for all time a monthly pension as defenders 


One of the many picturesque shopping streets of Mukden. 
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of China. To the lowliest, a sheepskin coat was give; 0 
each year with a small stipend, but this yearly | 


ance increased with each rung of the social! 
until the highest Manchu mandarins were re; 
huge sums to properly maintain their rank 


position. Righ 


De anything more perfect be devised | 
the physical energy of a virile race? In the al 


and warlike skill which had brought them a or: 


at 
empire. Thus were the Manchus and Manchuria 
itself absorbed. So complete was their degeneration 
as a separate race that they abandoned even their 


language. History, once again, had proved the trut! 


of the saying, “China is a sea which salts everything 
that flows into it.” 

Centuries ago, the southern part of Manchuria was Is TI 
occupied by Koreans, but just how far north they To the 


extended is not known. However, at the time of § |. 


Nurhachu, they had been pushed back and Man On 
churia stretched virtually to the banks of the Yah r 


River in the south, the [Continued on page 43 
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Into My Office” 


Is small piece in declaring that 
presents the most startlingly 


x3 
4 


t picture of the Seattle Rotary 


possibly hope 


n that one could sal 


convention “lived” before my 
.< | read the exciting descriptions. I was 
; t if resent at the convention as my eyes 
the pages. Certainly no Rotarian could 

than in tl 


received hese 
resting write-ups. I thank you for 


we have 


onvention right into my office for 


] Joun Bert GRAHAM 
Editor, “Rotary Lubricator” 


Xas. 


Is This a Record? 


14, 1930, you forwarded me a 
for the Hole-in-One Club. 
hursday, June 8, I was fortunate in play- 








>in a match of the Civic League, which in- 

es t Rotary Club, Kiwanis, and the 
ivitan, to make my fourth hole in one, on the 
th hole at the Rolling Road Country Club, a 


f approximately 143 yards. 
a clipping from the Annapolis paper. 
that 


I enclose 
They tell 


four holes in one. 


me this is a record, having 


TaLsot T. SPEER 
Raltimore, Maryland. 


“Oratorical Execution” 


To the Editor: 

Your editorial in the July issue of THe Ro- 
ARIAN, regarding John Demosthenes Jones, is 
so impelling that I cannot resist the impulse to 
thank you for such a fine defense of the poor 
guest speaker” who 
often is led to his oratorical execution by a 


unfortunate “‘invited sO 
group of club members who forget the courtesy 
that should be extended a visitor and guest. 

Thank you for your timely comment on a 
condition that ought not exist, especially in 
Rotary. 

S. W. Lanpon 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


Youngest Rotary Club President? 


To the Editor: 

We have just elected as our president for this 
ear a young man by the name of William 
McCabe. 

This young man is but twenty-three (23 
years of age, and is one of the youngest presi- 
dents ever to serve as the head of a Rotary 
club, we believe. 

We feel certain that a “check-up” in this 
matter will reveal that Mr. McCabe is the 
Youngest president of Rotary in the United 
States, if not in the world. 

Please notify us if we are right in our 
contention that Mr. McCabe is the youngest 
president in our “official families.” 

Frep N. BENSON 


Nyack, New York 
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ur Readers’ Open Forum 








Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon articles, setting forth 
new view points on Rotar\ problems. They should be as brief as pos He. 
“Improved a ? likewise. Make Tue Rorarian 
carry the suggesti Make 
lo the Editor: lems every Rotarian’s orobhi 
THE ROoraARIAN is so interesting to my famil complacet Lord wi 
that my daughter seizes it as soon as it arrives, tia of the lan. Appoint 
and begins to explain the articles to me as soon committee co ittees for t 
as I get home. the plans f t 
It has improved wonderfully during this past submit them until t crvstali 
year. My best wishes for your continued success. able plan. Then enlist all the Rotarians and 
Georce H. HucHes members of other civic clubs in a unit 
Kingsport, Tennessee. to make the ins work 
Ep T. Hack 
en YP Ripe” Wellington, Ka 
To the Editor: “More Initiative” 
As regards the article by Mr. Creamer, the 
time 1s ripe for our colleges to plan a coopera- To the Edito 
tive relationship with their alumni through I ag sbsolus with Re IK 
which students may be preparing for their en article (J as: oss | : 
trance into the business or professional world. | have rebelled avainst the flatness of 1 
am inclined to think that this is one of the most ardized meetings induced by the plan 
significant trends in our university education. cized. I have seen no improvement in acti\ 
C. V. Hresarp as a result of the plan. Ac a president-elect 
Madison, Wisconsin have seriously considered how to make a 
club and still conform to the standardize 
Likes New Feature Let us use the literature, as Ray sugye 
let us have initiative. I'm sur tw 
To the Editor: shall get farther 
I am very much pleased with the new service Harry F. Micnat 
inaugurated by Tue Rotarian of publishing in Glendale, Arizona. 
Spanish, extracts of English articles current in 
the same number. I congratulate you upon “Tust eee Stewardship” 
the wisdom of such a plan. 
I read THe Rotarian from beginning to end To the Editor 
each month, and always find its articles ex a ee ee ee 
ceedingly interesting and instructive. The free i aa 
noeppel (June issue) is properly pertinent in 


dom with which authors set forth their ideas 
( 


and the favorable or unfavorable comments « 
readers on the ideas of those authors, in the 
Open Forum section, constitute for me one of 
the ot 

Moreover, I find a splendid diversification of 


most interesting features the magazine. 

articles corresponding with the various interests 

of Rotary. Mario Muro 
Governor, 25th District 


Holguin, Cuba. 


Rotary Opportunity 
To the Editor: 


Rotary is in splendid position to “carry on” 
in the present great world-wide need. She is a 
cross-section of the business and professions of 


touch with 


the world—in close 
walk of life. 


She has a voluntary organization extending 


men in every 


to the four corners of the earth. No man can 
charge that we are exploiting the people—for 
all serve without pay. 

Rotary International may be able to point the 
way. She could announce the problems and 
outline the approach, leaving to individual Ro- 
the She 


could gather the suggestions and pass them on 


tarians everywhere widest latitude. 


to other Rotarians and to the world through 


the columns of its official THE 


ROTARIAN. 


great organ, 


Let Rotary International open a world-wide 
forum for intensive study of tne world’s eco- 
to do 


nomic policy and urge all civic clubs 





these searching days when the keenest of hu 
1 


man interests are so decidedly to the fore. 
Abroad for the International Service Com 
mittee last Fall a prominent European, in part 
at least, answered this query when he said, 
“Rotary has within its grasp in the next { 
years the influence in the world’s affairs of a 
League of Nations, A World Court, or similar 


levelling processes in human understanding.” 


Rotarian “Ray's” article deals more particu- 
larly with the means to the end than with the 
end itself. Someone has fittingly commented 


that Rotary among others has its ennobling o; 
portunity of keeping the wheel of human prog 


ress moving in the right direction, and with 
Ray many of us feel it is of greater concern 
, ; 

that the Huge Wheel keep moving correctly 


than to entangle ourselves with concerns as to 


how the smaller cogs furnish power, for honor- 
able men selected under the Rotary plan every- 
where, will in their native style, measure up. 
Rotary could in no finer way accentuate the 
motives for which it stands than to hold up the 
keystone of simplicity in the organization of it 
program. After all, what we are trying to effect 
Fellowship—Good 
Citizenship 


Need we sa 


is: Good Workmanship— 


Good the world over! 


more? Could the organization 


carry on one year, without more printed matter 
explanations, letter writing, and reports, but 
just to give an accounting of stewardship upon 


the part of every club at the close of one year? 


J. Bruce McCut.oucn | 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
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Immediately prior to the convention at Seattle, Rotary’s new district governors “went to 
“short-course in governor-ology” at Victoria, British Columbia, Herbert Coates, of Montevid: 
honorary general commissioner of Rotary International, is speaking in Spanish. His words arc 
lated into English by Jose Tercero (at the telephone in the foreground), who was equall, 


The 


Hardboiled. Lest anyone think white-linen- 
clad George Harris (Harris & Ewing, Washing- 
ton, D we ph tovra he rs) di In’t possess the 


| ] 


bona fide right to strut up and down the aisles 


at the Victoria, B. C., Assembly and, perchance, 
talk “right brash” to tard\ 


Secretary Ches Perry explained to each and all 


district governors, 
that ever since the assemblies began George has 
been sergeant-at-arms—and, paying his own 
travel expenses, really has a right to be a “hard- 
boiled sergeant major!” . He might have 
idded, too, that the Seattle Convention would 
be George's twentieth consecutive one, a record 
bettered only by Ches, himself, who has at- 
tended ‘em all. 

Cricket. After the Ass adjourned, not 


a few district governors hastened to the out- 


kirts of Victoria to witness a cricket match 
hetween the Vancouver Island and the visiting 
Australian teams. On the latter was Don Brad- 
man, “the Babe Ruth of Cricket.” . . . The 


rowds lolled about on the greensward. Amer- 





cans could easily be detected by their restless- 
ness. At five P. M., or thereabouts, the game 
was held up for tea. On the way back to 
his hotel one Yankee was heard to confide to 
another, “Humph! Why there were but two 
flies all afternoon—and they were caught!” 
> > > 

Sir? Director Frederick A. Shaffer was more 
or less puzzled, startled, and maybe embar- 
rassed, when even old friends began to address 
him as “Sir Fred.’’ Fred’s home is at Globe, 
} 


Arizona, and he has never entertained serious 


aspirations for the peerage. . . . The mystery 
was cleared, however, when one of the joshers 
revealed that, through some typographical leger- 
demain, a superfluous “Sir” was slipped into 
juxtaposition with “Frederick Shaffer’ in the 
caption of the assembly picture appearing in a 


Victoria newspaper. 


lating English into Spanish for the benefit of those not understandin 


Rotary Hour Glass 


Innovation. At Seattle, for the first time in 
the history of Rotary conventions, the report of 
the Resolutions Committee was published in 
advance of its official presentation. Informal 
discussion the afternoon of the first day, pre- 
sided over by Chairman Ray Knoeppel, of New 
York, supported by his committee-colleagues, 
gave all delegates an opportunity to air their 
many views on mooted matters directly to 
the committee. 

* - * 

Peripatetic Cup. To Holton, Kansas, goes 
the Convention Attendance Trophy for 1932-3. 
Previously the cup has reposed on mantels of 
Rotary clubs in Australia, Italy, Cuba, England, 
as well as the United States. The winner at 
each convention is determined by a score pro- 
duced by multiplying the miles travelled by the 
percentage of the club’s membership in attend- 
ance. 

* > * 

Seattle Synecdoche.* The convention was 
over. Judge Robert Peck, of Springfield, Ten- 
nessee, governor of the Fifty-Second District, 
stood in front of his hotel, a gentleman entirely 
surrounded by luggage. Taxis whizzed by, but 
nary an empty one. Finally, a limousine pulled 
up to the curb. 

“Going to the station?” 

The judge admitted he was. 

“Then hop in.” 

Despite Judge Peck’s remonstrance that the 
convention was over and the “courtesy cars” 
and their owners were through with their 
duties, he was firmly but genially hustled into 
the car and his baggage packed in the back seat. 
En route to the station he suddenly recalled that 
he had left at the hotel his copy of the Vic- 
toria Assembly proceedings. 


*Note—Synecdoche is a rhetorical term for the figure 
of speech which by use of a typical part implies a 
truth about the whole. 


wien? 





“Never you mind,” his Rotar 


told him, “just give me you 


time you’re back in Springh 
be there waiting for you.” 


* * * 


Hmmm. Seattle golfers n 


of the convention golf awards. 


trophy for players with low | 
Thomas R. Cole, president 
tary Club, and his partner 
while the Clarksburg trophy 


men went to Ralph Whaley and 


* * * 


Hoot! Though ever 


child knows a few jokes on the 


not many persons now | 


the christening of a_ brand 


iving 


yarn. But banqueters at the 


Dinner, held during the con 
Canon William T. Elliot was 
fully praising Scotland’s great 
vered attention to those Scots 


in England (possibly he was al! 


“Wild and Woolly” Blair-Fish 


expense of travelling there. When 


had subsided, the Canon hasten« 


hearers that he, himself, was 
Scotland. He would have it 


avowed, that he had moved sout 


oh) 


age, taking advantage of reduce 


* * * 


Safety First. There were 3, 


trees banked in the galleries of 


House of Friendship, besides unc 
greenery scattered about the buildi 


fr 


make sure there would be n 


) 


trees were sprayed with a silicat 


tion, making them virtually 
dangers of cigarette stubs 
wiring. 

—Tue Man WITH 


it 


and 
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Rotary clubs have met on the 
high 
and on the low plains of Asia, on 
elegant ocean liners and in rail- 
way coaches, in private homes 
and exquisitely appointed hotels, 
but the Wakefield, Michigan, 
Rotarians maintain that their 
club was the first to hold a reg- 
ular meeting 2,000 feet below the 
earth's surface. This event took 
place recently in the pump-room 
of the Sunday Lake mine (iron 
ore) at Wakefield, the station be- 
ing on the 26th level. 






mountains of Switzerland 





Belgium 
Vl. Continental 
verP—The Rotary clubs of Bruges and 
et with Antwerp Rotarians recently to 
General Motors 


the inauguration of 
|. An opportunity 
a tour of factories under the 
of the Rotarians of this city. 


was also given 


we 
s tor 


Switzerland 
For Fresh Aur 
More than 400 francs (Swiss) have 


n contributed by Davos Rotarians to send 
f ailing children to a fresh-air sani- 


Davos 


Rumania 
White Collar Relief 
Brasov—The Rotary Club of Brasov has cre- 
1a special bureau for the relief of the white- 
worker. A considerable 
to the Chamber of Commerce, where the 
reau is established, for the organization of 
thee. A complete canvass is being made of 
industry for possible jobs, and opportu- 
also given applicants for additional vo- 


nal training. 


China 
Educate Russian Urchins 

SHANGHAI—The Rotary Club of Shanghai has 
en instrumental in raising $17,000 to be ap- 
plied to a $60,000 school building for poor 
Ru A picturesque 


sum was do- 


isan children in this city. 
emony of breaking the ground for the new 
ding was held on May 15. It is hoped 
> additional funds will be raised so that 
> building can be completed by the first of 
ext year. The school has been in operation 
veral years in temporary headquarters, 
now educating 153 children. 


























Rotary Around the World 






Bits of news gleaned from letters and club publications presenting clu 


f 


activities of outstanding character, programs of unusual interest—a reg 


ular feature of THe Rotarian to which contributions are always welcome 


Japan 
For Commercial Museum 
Yokohama 


YoKoHAMA—The_ Rotarians of 


have been active in the campaign which has 
resulted in raising 400,000 yen ($200,000) 
towards the sum necessary for the erection of 


a commercial museum in this city. 


Sweden 


Vocational 


GétrEBURG—A free vocational school for the 
unemployed has been established by the Rotary 


Club of Goteburg. 


The Netherlands 


Tournaments 


Rotarians in the Fifty-ninth District partici- 
pated in a Rotary tennis and golf tournament 
held from June 17 to 19. 


Outings for Ailing 
Urrecut—Outings and other entertainment 


have been provided for several hundred ailing 
and crippled children by Utrecht Rotarians. 


Aid Youth 


LEEUWARDEN—Considerable attention has been 
on the youthful unemployed in 


Leeuwarden by local Rotarians. Work has been 


focused 


found for a considerable number, training is 


being given to others, and recreation provided. 


France 
Inter-city 

Saint EtreENNE—An unusually successful in- 
meeting held at Saint 
The program included an inspection 


recently 


ter-city 
Etienne. 
tour of the city’s most important industries, a 
visit to a nearby village of great historical in- 
terest for luncheon, and finally a grand ball 
dinner. 


was 


and 


P 
Brazil 
Day of Good Will 

Rio pE JANEIRO—A day of good will to b 
celebrated annually on which school children 
are to be encouraged to send messages of friend 


ship to children in other parts of the work 


has been established by the Rotary Club of 
Rio de Janeiro. 
Peru 
Educational Coéperation 

Iguiros—The Rotary Club of Iquitos has 
contributed five savings banks for the 


and has helped to organize a medical dispensa 


for the school children. 


Community Service 


Moourecua—A chamber of commerce and a 


cooperative agricultural association have been 


organized in Moquegua by local Rotarians 


Moral Uplift 
AREQUIPA—T he Rotary Club i 
the 


Arequipa 


cooperating in prohibiting attendance of 


minors at immoral moving-pictures in this city 


Chile 


Tent Colony 


Arica—A summer tent colony for ailing 
children has been established by the Rotary 
Club of Arica. 

Pledge for Aid 

AnToracasta—A_ fixed sum to be _ paid 

monthly to about fifty unemployed men and 


their families has been pledged by Antofagasta 


Rotarians. 


Urge Price Cuts 


Ancot—Rotarians of Angol met recently 
with the mayor of this city in an effort to bring 
about a reduction in the high prices of some 


of the most necessary commodities. 
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Cuba 


Relief Work Progresse 











SANTIAGO—Man Rotar been 
nding contributions of various amounts to the 
Rotary Club of Santiago to | ised for relief 
work in repairing and reconstructing houses in 
t city that were damaged by the earthquake 
of Februa The Santiago club made a spe- 
to each Rota » to send not 

more than $1 While the response has been 
excellent, the need is stull great, and additional 
yntribut t are received are being 
used where the emergen seems most vital. 
With an initial fund of e $1 ) in small 
donatiot tr other Rotary clubs, twenty 
, owners of w h wer un able to provide 

for have been repaired and made 
t N t $ is being spent 

( in ol i r horoughly 
investigated and proved to be authentically in 
d before being given attention. The Rotary 


Club of Santiago itself is in charge of this work. 


Union of South Africa 
Cheer Unfortunates 

JOHANNESBUI Rotary Anns of Johannes- 
burg have been active in paying regular visits 
t the cancer ward at the hospital every week, 
also to the Alexandra Convalescent Home for 
Women, and the Chronic Sick Home at Rient- 

ntein. Motor trips into the country and to 


he shops are arranged for the patients; tea 





irties at Rot A s gifts of 
clothing and other necessities are made person- 


The have also taken under their wing 


9rganization of Rose Day when they make 


Cc ‘ 

id sell roses and run a tea stall on street col- 

tion day. These and many other activities 

bel the ft valuable of the 
Rotary Ann groups scattered over the world. 


Long Distance 


annual confer- 





East Lonpon—TI 
ence of the ssth District held at East London 
was unusually successful; particularly so since 


the nearest club is 150 miles away. One mem- 
ber came from Salisbury, a distance of 1517 
miles; eight from Durban, 906 miles; four 
from Capetown, 887 miles; one from Maritz- 
burg, 835 miles; six from Johannesburg, 665 
miles; two from Pretoria, 692 miles; one from 
Germiston, 656 miles; nine from Port Eliza- 
beth, 321 miles, and eleven from Queenstown, 
154 miles. Thus does Rotary annihilate dis- 


tance, however great 








Southern Rhodesia 
Walk to the Right 


BuLtawayo—Rotarians of Bulawayo have ini- 
tiated propaganda for instructing natives to 
walk to the right, one of the traffic problems of 
this city. They have also promoted the appoint- 


ent of a “‘Native’s Friend” in police. 


India 
Sale of Girls 


Catcuttra—The advisability, or otherwise, of 
legislation designed to stop immoral traffic in 
Bengal was discussed at a recent meeting of the 
Calcutta Rotary Club, when Mrs. F. Stanley, 
secretary of the Calcutta Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, spoke on “The 
Amending Bill and the Suppression of Im- 
moral Traffic.” She explained at the outset 
that this was no new legislation, and referred 
to the interest already taken by Indian ladies. 
hasized that so long as cities had what 





was called the “tolerated area,” just so long 
would the sale of women and girls continue. 
There had been no attempt to suppress im- 
moral traffic, she said, and no attempt on the 
part of the Government to interfere with indi- 
viduals who might choose of their own free 
will to lead a life of shame. The larger ques- 
tion that they were concerned with was the 
question of traffic and commercialized vice in 
all its various aspects. 


Mexico 


For the Poor 

La Piepap—Rotarians of La Piedad are sup- 
porting an organization whose object it is to 
clothe and house the poor. Last year this 
group clothed 350 children, provided shelter 
for 50 old folks. 


For Better Business 

Tuxtepec—Members of the Rotary Club of 
Tuxtepec organized a huge spring municipal 
festival which has for its purpose the restora- 
tion of confidence and stimulation of business. 


Prevent Disease 

Cretaya—In an effort to combat successfully 
recurrent epidemics of smallpox, the Rotary 
Club of Celaya has with the aid of authorities 
organized a thorough campaign for vaccination. 

At the time of a threatened epidemic, a con- 
vocation of all teachers and school children in 
the city is called at which the terrible conse- 
quences and ravages of the disease are ex- 
plained together with the scientific method for 











preventing it. Letters of gr 
whose children escaped 
read, teachers are given ir 
tion, and a contest is then 





school children with prizes for 
in the greatest number of 


dren for vaccination. It 





through the efforts of Ce 


than 3,0 children 
last year. ldea 
Silver Hat to Reese 
Tiyuana—At the annua 
Second District of Rotary | 
San Francisco in May, the R 
ana presented to District G r David J.R 
(now international direct 
symbol of friendship and sincere 
the “godfather” of their club ; 
skilfully hammered and worke ; 


\ztec, Mayan, and Toltec artists 
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the Rotary Club of Graz, Austria 
of photographic copies of the 


Hono: 


nowned sculptor, Ivan Mestrovi 


the Zagreb club. Gun 
carried 
Austria the Ma 
For Visitors Phot 
SaLzpBuRG—The Rotary Club of Salzburg : 
arranging special Rotary meetings in order t 


enable visiting Rotarians to get together at t 
resort Badgastein near Salzburg. They 
held each Wednesday at 12:30 at the 
Austria, Badgastein, until September Ist. 





England 


100,000 Eggs 

SHEFFIELD—More than 100, eggs 
been collected for the hospitals by the Rotar 
Club of Sheffield. The boys’ employment ser 
ice of the club has also made an unusual re 
ord of placing 483 orphan boys in regular em 
ployment, under the leadership of Rotaraa 
Bob Stokes. In all, 1,002 of these boys at 
new in situations, ror having been placed dur 
ing the past Rotary year. 


nave 


Raise £ 3,700 

Hutt—Approximately £ 3.700 was Ss 
sult of a recent appeal for funds for the Hu 
Infirmary in which the local Rotary club 1 
an active part. 
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ffi trenuous days at Seattle 
these officials of Rotary Interna- 
tional, past and present, and their 
enjoyed a day at Banff in the 
Canadian Rockies. Here they are 

the terrace of the Banff Springs 
Hotel with the Cascade Mountain 
Clinton P. Anderson, president, of 
tlbuquerque, N. M.; Lady Man- 
der: John Nelson, immediate past 





in the background. Left to right: 


president, of Montreal, Can- 
ada: Wilfrid Andrews, director, of 
Sittingbourne, England; Mrs. Clin- 
ton P. Anderson; Sir Charles A. 
Vander, immediate past director, 
{ Wolverhampton, England, and 
Fred Birks, second vice-president, 
of Sydney, Australia. 

























Photo; Associated Screen News 


1 from Yorkshire of the Lewis Carré Centenar in Guildtord Canada 
F where he lived. The profits, after purchasis 
ERSFIELD—-A recent international serv- e he % 7 f ce ee eed 7 
the Huddersfield, Yorkshire, Ro- 7 ™™0Ora! plaque for the home of the immor- Take ¢ rippled to Camps 


tal author o Alice,” are being devoted to 


ib, has been the keeping of a watchful Ciecxea, Os aeaeiece " 


scholarships in music, dancing, etc., for chil-  . 
been taken to the Y. M. C. A. B ( 


opening of new direct air-mail : : 
dren, to be known as “Alice” Scholarships. 


















to distant countries and the using of SE ee as 
] - 
ines leaving England to send greet- , . , eee ae ‘ , \ . 
Pettis as & Camp is Boys’ Boon been taken to the Big Sisters Camp Woo 
on its itinerary. This interna- ’ wee arene 
; Ottaw KK rian 
respondence is conducted by the hono- SALTBURN-By-THE-SEA—The Saltburn Rotary 
etar Rotarian H. A. Bennie Gray camp for boys is again enjoying a successful For Charity 
when sending the letters, encloses inter- season. Twenty boys from the distressed flooded Vancouver, B. C.—Since the incepti 
tage vouchers to cover return post- areas of the Bentley District were accommo Ice Carnival in 1922, the Rotary ( \ 
the same route, so that the club receiv- dated at the camp from June 6 to 17. From — couver has raised in this mannet re tha 
ssage is not put to unnecessary ex- June 18 to 25, 150 boys from Armstrong-Whit- $65,000 for the furtherance of the charita 
All greetings were reciprocated and the worth Apprentices Welfare Club, Newcastle-on- work carried on by the club. 
covering envelopes returned, so that Tyne, were in residence. It is proving a great 
Huddersheld club } j . he } or r hoi nr ide » , , 
Huddersheld club has in its possession the boon to working boys, as it provides a healthy U { $s f - 
tp Phe nited States of America 
tgoing covers as well as the return sets. holiday at a very reasonable cost. 
Honor Lewis Carr hci. Cateka Vocational Guidance 
mor Lewis Carroll White Sticks cational Guidance 
Guiprorp—Rotarians in Guildford have PatsLEY—Paisl Rotarians have presented Fort Ler, N. J.—Outstanding work 
’ . ° .7 P . ] estar } r ntl hy 
ed out the arrangements at the request of thirty-six white canes to blind persons in this onal guidanc IS recen : . 
Mayor, also a Rotarian, for the celebration town. der the auspices of the Fort Lee Rotary ‘ 
and the vocational guidance Y tt 
‘ Harris & Ewing. Bergen County Y. M. C. A. An expert on voca 
. tional counseling was called in to addre 
than four hundred high-school student ifter 
preliminar ca ign «OF «SIX WW 


counselors om that numbe i ocatl 





assisted were so impressed by the sincerity o 
their grou 
to 
committee was » enthusiastic over what w 
accomplished that they have decided that 


tinued emphasis be placed upon this service. 





bers visit the where the work, 













British Rotarians, recent visitors to 
the United States for the Seattle 
Convention, took part in the bi- 
















centennial celebration of the birth 
of George Washington by visiting 
Mt. Vernon where Dr. Herbert 
Schofield, immediate past-president 
of Rotary International: Great 
Britain and Ireland, placed a 
wreath on Washington's tomb. 























One hundred and twenty strong. That was the response to the registration call for a Junior Ba 


*GicG 


j aé 
é 


f 


ted by the Rotary Club of Hartford City, Indiana, last spring, and which has since been supp 
ind other local organizations. Eight teams were organized consisting of 15 boys each, ranging 
eleven to seventeen; each team practises regularly, plays one game a week, and has a coach and 


Baseball suits, caps, and equipment are furnished to each boy. Hundreds of fans attend the game 
‘ i / 4 / / S 


i4ié 


ford City physicians donate their services free of charge for treating battered fingers and 


Rotary Radio 
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Broadcast to Germany 
Crestertown, Mp.—Due to the efforts of 


James Sharp, chai 
service committee of the Washington Rotary 





Club, Ambassador Friedrich Wilhelm von 
Prittwitz, of Germany, spoke to the graduating 
class of Washington College in Chestertown, of 


Paul E. 





which immediate past 


Titsworth of the Thirty-fourth District is presi- 
dent. The occasion was doubly significant in 








that it rat the sesquicentennial « 

W: g George Washing- 
tor County. The speec! 
“ ad carried on short wave lengths 
. (; in 


eeting recently. A poem 
rs, written by Rotarian 





to a popular tune, was 





Mountain Meeting 
ATTLETON, N. H.—Mount Washington, the 





hest peak in north-eastern United States, was 


the meeting place of the Littleton and Hanover 


Rotary clubs on June 26. Including ladies, 125 
were in the party, the guests of Rotarian Henry 
N. Teague. Four district governors, past or 
present, addressed the group at this, the in- 
stallation meeting for the new president of the 
Littleton club, Dr. Arthur T. Downing. The 
Littleton Rotary Club claims a gain in mem- 
bership of 56 per cent during the past year. 


Education in Rotary 

Lextnctox, Ky.—‘Rotary is composed of 
men whose education has not stopped, and Ro- 
tary is a place for mutual education where col- 
lege men and non-college men learn from each 
other. It is the contact with such men as these 
and some of the speakers whom we hear, that 
especially appeal to college men in Rotary. . .” 
This is in part the address of Rotarian Herschel 
Weil of the Lexington club delivered at the 
annual meeting in honor of out-of-town seniors 
graduating from the University of Kentucky 
and Transylvania University which are located 
in this city. Each September, members of the 
club welcome the more than one hundred in- 
coming freshmen at a special meeting, and im- 
press upon them the willingness of Lexington 
Rotarians and business men to be of service to 





cituzens 


a 


On Parade 

Hot Sprincs NATIONAL Park 
occasion of the centennial 
Springs National Park, t 
was well represented 
parade with a float featuring 
with the Boy Scouts. It 
of the Sea Scouts 
decorated truck. 


Proud of Band 
Downey, Catir.—Rotari 


particularly proud of 
Band (it now include 





was first organized six 
members, the club contri 
uniforms, and automobile tr 
needed. Under the able dir: 
Caesar Mattei, formerly a 1 
brothers saxophone sextette, t! 
to maximum strength of for 
won many handsome trophies. 


Letters to Other Lands 
HicHLtaND Park, I[Li.—Ma: 
been replying to a letter sent 
national service committee 
Park Rotary Club recentls 
clubs in other countries having 
membership of forty members 
Highland Park club. The letter 
ternal greetings, a brief d 
and a small American 
which the desire was express< 
of the respective countries be r 
lar program was successfull 


this club less than two years ag 


Brought to Health 


Kokomo, Inp.—A little 
so long ago under-nourished 











now the picture of health, the 
given her by Kokomo Rotarians 
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El Rotary Club de Asun- 
cién, Paraguay, Fotografia 
de varios miembros del 
club reunidos para escu- 
char del senor Andrew 
Pride la relacién de sus 
trabajos con los indios del 
Chaco Paraguayo, entre 
quienes ha permanecido 
por cuarenta afios. En el 
centro del grabado apare- 
cen el senor Pride y el Dr. 
Victor Abente Haedo, 
presidente del club, 








Las Reglas Del 
Por Dwight Marvin 


bh : ’ 
STE mundo se pone cada dia 


4s detestable”, murmurdé el anciano 

lero al abandonar el fumador. 

Dos jévenes estudiantes viajaban en el 

mo departamento. Regresaban de 
nas cortas vacaciones. 

Este mundo se pone cada dia mas 
testable”, repitid como eco uno de 
los. “El mundo de él”, rectificé el otro. 

* * 7 

En sus caras no se reflejaba temor 
suno. Los cambios sufridos no les 
ilarmaban en lo mas minimo. No eran 
imbios que afectaran al mundo entero: 
penas a una parte de sus pobladores. 

El anciano también tuvo su dia, en- 

mtro su lugar en la vida, se adaptdé a 
is circunstancias, las modific6d un poco, 

hizo su juego. Gano. Pero... . Y 
lespués no ha podido principiar un 
nuevo juego, no se ha podido adaptar de 

evo a condiciones extrafas y cual- 

er posible cambio le causa horror. 

El mundo esta Ileno de preocupa- 
lones, pero éstas no afectan a la juven- 
tud. La juventud puede aceptar cual- 
quier antiguo sistema, adaptarse al 
mismo y participar en el juego. Los 
hombres maduros ven con temor la ne- 
cesidad de enfrentarse de nuevo a la 
vida sin contar con la experiencia que 
los guie. Han perdido su elasticidad y 
las aventuras ya no son para ellos un 
estimulo, 

Y zqué nos queda por hacer a los que 
hemos traspasado los dinteles de la 
juventud? Tratar de cultivar una actitud 
juvenil con la misma ansia de nobles 
aventuras, aprovechandonos de nuestra 









































Juego 


experiencia, pero siempre  dispuestos, 
cuando sea necasario, a aprender de los 
demas. Podemos educar a_ nuestros 
hijos para que estan preparados y para 
que sean entusiastas; podemos demos- 
trarles la importancia de los sistemas 
que nosotros hemos seguido, sin mani 
festarles disgusto si prefieren modificar 
los para adaptarlos a sus necesidades. 
El progreso requiere variacion. Nuestro 
mundo actual tiene defectos. No po- 
demos olvidar que hizo posible la Gran 
Guerra, que hizo posible la actual crisis 
econdémica y que esta determinando que 
el restablecimiento de ella sea de una 
lentitud desesperante. 

iPor qué, pues, hemos de disgustarnos 
o de entristecernos si la juventud pro- 
pone algunos cambios sensatos en las 


reglas del juego? 


Con Los Bolsillos Vacios 
Por Federico E. Greene 


Davenport me encontré en un momento 
acogedor. Ahora me doy cuenta de que vi en él 
el reflejo de todo ese doliente grupo de deso- 
cupados, preocupacién constante de las gentes 
de buena voluntad. 

Me parecid descubrir en aquel hombre dis- 
tincién y refinamiento que en vano han tratado 
de borrar muchas hambres y !a comunién con 
la escoria social durante muchas noches lébregas 
en barrios inmundos, en pocilgas miserables de 
dcnde con frecuencia se sale hacia la fosa 
comin. 

Su aspecto, a la vez miserable y desenvuelto, 
me hizo pensar que tendria derecho para gri- 
tarme: “;Quién diablos te ha colocado en ese 
escritorio? {Qui¢én ha determinado que tu 
posicién sea superior a la mia?” Y mi respuesta 
sincera podria haber sido: “Un capricho del 
Destino, amigo mio. Nuestras situaciones facil- 


mente podrian estar invertid 

Hablan OSs ou Irases eran 
Habia frecuentes pausas. Dura 
dejé caer pesadamente sue da Za 
manos xtendida Lie ne 
gunte, su respuesta fu in ncovi 
hombros. Después bused en mis o ina 
da de compre On, no ist 1 i 


comprension 


Y vino la historia d u_ vida Ci 
fantastica? Que importa! La perdi del ti 
bajo, los esfuerz para conseguir nuevo ¢ i 
] } ] 
os ahorros que gastan, las esperanza 
desvanecen, infimos favores y pequet 
tamos que s¢ loran de ami f 
man, visitas furtivas a las casa 

' : : 
en fin, la miseria que llega con todo su aterra 
dor corte1o 
, , ; 

Ahora esta dispuesto a aceptar cualquier 

trabajo. Después, espera dedicarse al art Habr 

' ) 1 j 
arrogancia jPensar en el arte en medio « 
tanta museria! Me habria reido de « 


hubiera encontrado en su actitud als 


belleza y de la elevaciédn de lo eterno. Habla 
mos de todas sus posibilidades como si nunca 
hubiera faltado trabajo, como si nunca hubiera 
estado solo, como si nunca hubiera tenid 
hambre . . . y me dejé la impresién 
haberme asomado a una alma humana en 
de sus momentos culminantes uando derrota 
al miedo. 
> > * > 

Mi ayuda le proporcionéd pan techo. Su 

personalidad resucits y aquel hombre buscé 


trabajo persistentemente hasta encontrarlo 

Mi desembolso fué insignificante. Casi lo 
inico que tuve que hacer fué escucharle. Fu 
su auditorio, ese auditorio que todos necesi 
tamos. Es posible que haya mentido, pero en 


nada fundamental. Lo demds jqué importa! 
M i 

Manchuria 

Por Lillian Dow Davidson 

4 ancuuria, antiguo asiento de _ tribus 


pastoriles y nomadas posee una interesante his- 
toria. La vida errante de sus pobladores, cter- 











re = ae. erento 


jn 
te 


batientes rudos, 


lo 


nos jinetes, los convirtid en cor 

ilientes y aguerridos. A principios del sig 

c in jefe, Nurhachu, que 
' 


yr6é unir a las diseminadas hor 
1] 7 1} ’ ] 
dolas en formidable ejérci con el cual, aun 


las convirtién- 


a gran China preferia una politica 


< nciliadora 
De tal prestigi )2 guerreros que 
cuando rebeldes chinos sitiaron Pekin, el em- 
lor to ¢ aux N achu, pero 
una vez que los manchuce instalaron en 
( 1, » f ie andonaran el 
territorio, oricindnd asi ¢ idio del im- 
prudente y ace ido ¢ r y la ascen- 


trono del Celeste Imperio de un manchi, 


dinastia perduré hasta el movimiento 


De este modo los manchites vinieron a ser 
una raza privilegiada dentro de! imperio chino, 
pero el lujo y la ociosidad los arrastraron a la 


risticas que los habian 





pérdida de 


encumbrado y asi, Manchuria y los manchues 





fueron completamente absorbidos por China. 
La preferencia del emperador en favor de 


1 
t 


paisanos lievo a estos a ocupar Casi todos 


los puestos oficiales, determinandose la_ des- 
poblacién de su patria, despoblacién que vino 
a compensar una gran inmigracién de chinos 
hacia Manchuria, los que ahora forman la 
enorme mayoria de los pobladores del territorio 
manchu. 

Manchuria cuenta con unos 25.000.000 de 
habitantes y ocupa roximadamente 363.000 
las. La cruzan numerosos rios 





millas cu 


Actividades Rotarias 


Brasil 


Com pafierismo 





PETROP inerismo 

1 ve lo " 
del R dio de 
Cll 4 Casas 


Cuidado dé ia B ICd 


Nova Frisurco.—Los rotarios de esta ciudad 

han arreglado que se proporcione atencion den- 
ia ] las aten- 

cion dental gratuita a aquell sonas cuyos 
recursos no les permitan cubri desembolsos 
respectivos. 
Chile 
En Busca de Salud 

Los Anprs.—Los rotari ndir estan en 
viando un segundo g1 1 busca 
, ] ] ] ’ } r r r } 
qe saiud a as monta i i i’ i 
regresado en condiciones d alud muy me 
radas. 
Mexi 
Mexico 
Un Folleto sobre Higiene 

Morevia.—Los rota in publicado 
y distribuido entre los maestros « is escuelas 
y los padres de los escolares un folleto relativo 
a la higiene del nino. 

> ee 
Palestina 
El Segundo Club 

I 1 estina ha sido 





Hau A I secu 
organizado en la ciuda Haita. La carta 
constitutiva se le entrego en Beiruth el 21 de 


abril proximo pasado. 


Peru 
4 {ctividades Civicas 
Mogvecua.—E] Rotary club local ha organi- 


| mercio esta ciudad jy 


zado la camara de co 
j 


una asociacién agricola de caracter cooperativo. 
Espana 
Caridad 

Aicante.—El Rotary Club de Alicante ha 
organizado una institucién central de caridad 
en la que todas las organizaciones civicas locales 


concentran sus aportaciones de alimentos y ropa 


para distribuirse entre los menesterosos. 


Canada 
Exito Teatral 

EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—Las arcas del Rotary 
Club de Edmonton han aumentado sus caudales 
en $1.127.01, producto liquido de una funcidn 


teatral que acaban de celebrar. 


Estados Unidos de America 


Actividades Internacionales 


St. PETERsBURG, FLoripa.—Durante las ulti- 
mas semanas el comité d ] 


e reiaciones interna- 
cionales de! Rotary Club de St. Petersburg ha 


estado enviando cartas y folletos descriptivos 
] lo] 
ace el 


de la 
esparcidos en los paises de habla espafola. 


Las cartas informan también a los clubes que 


su propia ciudad colegio para jovenes 


misma a cada uno de los 198 clubes 


: rT 
el mismo colegio se ha establecido una 
oficina de informacién hispano-americana para 
servicio publico, por gestiones de los rotarios, 
| 


las 


se solicitan datos para hacer mas efectivas 
labores de dicha oficina. 
Se han solicitado de los ministros de educa- 


cidn de los diversos paises hispano-americanos 
aportaciones de libros para la biblioteca de la 
citada oficina y ya se han estado recibiendo 
algunas remesas de ellos. 

Los mismos rotarios acostumbran enviar feli- 
citaciones a cada uno de los clubes hispano- 
americanos con motivo de la celebracidn de sus 
respectivas fiestas de independencia. 

Hace algun tiempo ofrecieron una beca para 
un nino cubano que seleccionara el Rotary Club 
de la Habana y éste ofreciéd también propor- 
cionar una beca para un nifo seleccionado por 
el club de St. Petersburg. Dichas becas prin- 
cipiaran a aprovecharse durante el otofo prd- 


ximo. 


Peru 

Funcion Teatral de Beneficencia 
MogurGcua.—Los rotarios patrocinaron una 

funcién teatral con fines caritativos que pro- 

dujo una buena cantidad de dinero. 


Suecia 
Honores a Washington 

GoTteMBuRGO.—E]! cénsul de los Estados Uni- 
dos de América fué huésped del Rotary Club 
de Gotemburgo en una junta dedicada especial- 
mente a celebrar el segundo centenario del 
nacimiento de Jorge Washington. 


THE ROT 





i 
navegables, entre ellos el Am 
pueden surcar vapores en 
mas de dos mil millas. } 
en tres provincias: He g 
montanosa y con al 
el centro, con escasa 
oriental y mas densamente | \ 


dente, donde se cosechan 

cia; y Shangking, al su 

en la que se encuentra la tal Me 
Esta parte es esencialmente ag: 
zona productora de soja m4 
mundo. Aunque Manchuria 

enorme riqueza mineral, su import 

es mucho mayor y solo la ex 

cubre la mital de su comerci 


Alemania 
Para aligerar la carga al Se 
DrespE.—E]! secretario del R 
Konsul von Frenkel! ha idk 
de documentos de gran uti 
las labores de los secretari 
una autorizacion para qu 
contra la cuenta bancaria dé 
de las cuotas semestrales 
informacién completa acer 
ciédn del socio y la pron 
en el club sobre 
requerido para ello; y el tercer 
con su asistencia. 
Argentina 
Aceite para Pinturas 
Santa Fe.—Los rotari 
tado semillas para ver si 
la regién un aceite simi 
de China, que se emplea en 
pinturas y barnices. 
Chile 


Honores a los Maestros 








CoNCEPCION.—Los maestr 


fueron declarados huéspedes 





junta reciente del Rotary Club 
El mismo hizo donaciones de 
bibliotecas de varias escuelas. 


Dispensarios para los Sin Trabay 
Rancacua.—El Rotary Clu C 
ha establecido dispensarios médicos grat 





para los sin trabajo. 
Espana 
Dos Nuevos Clubes 
le Toledo 


ToLtepo.—E]! Rotary Club de T 
primero en que cristaliza el t 
nador Mantecén Arroyo que < 
organizacién de ocho nuevos 
Distrito 60 durante el presente 
Club de Cérdoba es el segund 
perad en su organizacion los clubes de Se 
Malaga. 


Colombia 


La Locura es una Enfermedad 

Bocot4.— Los rotarios bogot 
intensamente la forma en que 
la debida atencién a los loco 
han tendido, entre otras cosas, ha log 
el publico poco ilustrado se de { 
de que la locura es una enferm 
que la padecen deben ser tratados ¢ 
fermos. 
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ntinued from page 34] 





syndary line today between Korea and 


Fy -huria and north into what is now 


ria 


Siberia. 
‘ was unreasonable to expect that the 
ant farmers in overpopulated China 
ial permit an adjoining and sparsely 
opulated land to remain unexploited 
el because their own government 
shade them to enter. No sooner had 
Manchus completed their subjuga- 
Bon of South China than the northern 
hinese began to spread into Manchuria. 
The local Manchu thought the life of 
farmer too strenuous, preferring to 
hunt, act as herdsman or gatherer of 


\ 


\d ginseng, so he presented no opposi- 
sion. True, the Chinese could not at 
Grst legally own land, nevertheless, in 
some obscure fashion, they eventually 
obtained control of the more fertile dis- 
tricts of South Manchuria. 


Te Chinese, leaving their ancestral 
| homes in famine-haunted Chili and 
' Shangtung, began arriving in increasing 

numbers. The greatest mass migration 
known to history during a single decade 
took place from China into Manchuria 
from 1919 to 1929; officially estimated 
at from ten to fifteen million persons. 

About five million of them found their 

way into the two northern provinces of 

Kirin and Heilungkiang. For the same 

amount of work on the land here, they 

can be assured of an abundance of food. 

Now, the great bulk of the 25,000,000 

people are Chinese. Of the pure Man- 
chus, there remain but a few scattered 
communities. 

Excluding the leased area in South 
Manchuria, there are in Manchuria 
proper some 135,000 Japanese, 70,000 
Russians, and perhaps a thousand or so 
of other nationalities. The climate in 
Manchuria is too rigorous to appeal to 
Japanese farmers, though a large num- 
ber of Koreans carry on successfully in 
Manchuria as tillers of the soil. One 
hinds the Japanese there as government 
employees, as industrialists, and mer- 
chants. 

Manchuria, if placed with its greatest 
length east and west, would reach from 
New York to Chicago. Its area of 363,- 
000 square miles, is less than a fifth of 
the area of China, about equal to France 
and Germany combined or three fourths 
the combined area of the Canadian prai- 
ne provinces of Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan. In latitude, it occupies a position 
corresponding to the territory extending 
‘rom Washington, D. C., to Hopedale, 





The Land of the Manchus 


Labrador. The climate differs somewhat, 
however, from that of the districts men- 
tioned. In South Manchuria, it is colder 
than at Washington. The climate is 
generally not unlike that of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan or the Dakotas in the 
States. In northern Manchuria, there 1s 
a winter of almost arctic severity, though 
the snowfall scarcely exceeds that of the 
Nebraska plains. In winter a tempera- 
ture of 45° below zero is not infre- 
quently registered. 

Manchuria is well provided with 
navigable rivers. The majestic Amur, 
one of the great rivers of the world, is 
fed by streams having their sources far 
in the interior of Mongolia and in the 
Baikal districts of Siberia. If one in- 
cludes the Shilka River, the Amur can 
be navigated by steamers for more than 
2,000 miles. The Sungari, which flows 
into the Amur near the northwest fron- 
tier, is in Manchuria throughout its en- 
tire length, and is navigable for nearly 
seven hundred miles. The Argun flows 
into the Amur near the northern fron- 
tier, and steamer communication is pos- 
sible for five hundred miles. In the 
south there are the Liao and the Yalu. 

The Liao flows into Liaotung Gulf 
near Newchwang, and can be entered 
by sea-going steamers which anchor off 
this port. Chinese junks can ascend the 
stream for more than a hundred and 
seventy-five miles. The Yalu River flows 
into Korea Bay and forms the north- 
west boundary of Korea. It is navigable 
for small coasting steamers for thirty-five 
miles. Chinese junks, however, can 
ascend several hundred miles. 

Manchuria is divided into the three 
provinces of Heilungkiang, Kirin, and 
Shengking or Fengtien. In an effort to 
terminate the custom of regarding Man- 
churia as a separate political unit, the 
Nanking government since its formation 
has referred to this section of China as 
the “Three Eastern Provinces.” Heilung- 
kiang is the northernmost and the larg- 
est of the three provinces. It has an area 
of 203,000 square miles with a popula- 
tion of 2,500,000. Its capital is Tsitsihar 
which is located in the center of a great 
plain. It is largely mountainous with 
large tracts of barren land. There 1s, 
however, much arable land upon which 
wheat and other cereals can be grown. 
The northwestern part is a great plain, 
a continuation of the great grazing 
plains of Mongolia. 

Kirin comprises territory from east to 
west between the Sungari River and 


Fengtien province. It has an area of 


105,000 square miles and a population 
of 7,500,000. The city of Kirin is the 
capital. A considerable portion of the 
western district consists of plains and 
low, hilly country of black adobe. It is 
splendidly suited for cereal growing 
The eastern two thirds of this province 
is a mountainous wilderness, sparsely 
settled, and has long provided an excel 
lent hiding place for bandits. Harbin in 
this province is almost the geographical 
center of Manchuria. 

Shengking or Fengtien province, the 
southernmost of the three, is exception 
ally well favored, containing, as it does, 
the richest treasures of the country. It 
has an area of 60,000 square miles and 
a population of 15,000,000. Mukden is 
the capital. It includes that portion lying 
to the west of the Yalu River. The east 
ern half is mountainous and contains 
virgin forests. The Valley of the Liao 
which runs north and south is exceed 
ingly fertile. A district larger than New 
York is drained by this river and _ its 
branches and nearly all the territory is 
either alluvial or a rich rolling country. 
The soil is chiefly sandy loam and in 
some places water can be obtained a 
few feet below the surface. The climatic 
conditions are such that the crop failures 
and their attendant famines, so common 
in China, are practically unknown. This 
district is the first in the world in yield 
of the soya bean which of late years has 
created a great interest for few produc- 
tions of the soil serve a more useful 
purpose. 


I. addition there is the former Kwang 
tung province forming the southern end 
of the Liaotung peninsula, the lease of 
which at the end of the Russo-Japanese 
War passed from defeated Russia to Ja 
pan by the Treaty of Portsmouth in 
1905. The Sino-Japanese Treaty of 1915 
extended this lease to 1997. With it 
passed also the control of the South 
Manchuria Railway with its main line 
from Dairen to Changchun and branch 
lines from Mukden to Antung, to the 
Fushun Coal Mines, to the Yentai Coal 
Mines, to Newchwang and to Port 
Arthur, totalling 696 miles in all. In 
this territory in 1926, there were 866,506 
Chinese and 227,301 Japanese. Since 
this time the South Manchuria Railway 
bears the same relation to Manchuria 
that the Canadian Pacific Railway does 
to Canada. Besides the railway itself 
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and the largest railway workshops in 
the Far East, the South Manchuria 
Railway owns iron mines, coal mines, 
power-plants, iron foundries, glass and 
brick works, hotels, and docks. 

Although Manchuria possesses much 
mineral wealth, it is of the greatest im- 
portance agriculturally. The great cen- 
tral plain of Manchuria has some of the 
richest soil in the whole world. We hear 
a great deal about Manchurian wheat 
but only 7,000,000 of the 80,000,000 
acres under cultivation are thus used 
while nearly one fourth is given over to 
the humble little legume, the soya bean, 
which ranks first in Manchurian exports 
and is the source of most of the wealth 
of Manchuria. The Manchurian soil, es- 
pecially that of South Manchuria, is ideal 
for its growth, possessing a certain bac- 
teria without which it can not grow. 
Soya beans to the amount of 150,000,000 
bushels are produced annually. 

One is rather apt to look askance at 
any article that is claimed to be good for 
both man and beast but this bean fulfils 
this claim. The rapid rise of its cultiva- 
tion which has been fostered by the 
South Manchuria Railway, is said to be 
one of the most remarkable develop- 
ments agriculturally of modern times. It 
leaves Manchuria as bean cake, bean oil, 
or just plain beans. As bean cake it is 
an excellent fodder for animals and is 
also used as a soil fertilizer. 

The soya bean has been an important 
staple food for the Chinese for thousands 
of years. “Blind experiment, that guid- 
ing angel of the Orient, was kind,” says 
W. A. Adolph, professor of Chemistry, 
Yenching University, Peking. “It taught 
the Chinese the importance of vitamin- 


containing foods. . . Of all the varieties 
of beans, it is nothing short of remark- 
able that the Chinese farmer-dietitian, 
thousands of years ago, chose to develop 
and retain in his agricultural repertoire 
just that one variety which contained the 
highest percentage of protein, and also 
the highest percentage of fat. The soya 
bean was the one vegetable product 
which could in any sense replace meat 
in his dietary.” 


Mf oxpen (pronounced Mookden ) 
is the most important commercial city in 
South Manchuria, with a population of 
400,000. Three railway lines meet here: 
the South Manchuria Railway running 
from Port Arthur and Dairen through 
Mukden on to Changchun where it 
meets the Chinese Eastern Railway 
which in turn connects with the Trans- 
Siberian Railway; the Peiping (Peking)- 
Mukden Line which connects China 
with Manchuria and Europe. (It is 525 
miles or 23 hours to Peking and 1263 
miles or 55 hours to Shanghai); the 
Mukden-Antung Line which connects 
with the railway running through Korea 
to Japan. 

It was in Mukden that Nurhachu es- 
tablished his capital after the confedera- 
tion of the tribes in 1625 and it was 
from here that the Manchus carried on 
their conquest of China. The most inter- 
esting part of this old city, occupying its 
very heart, in fact, is the compound con- 
taining the old imperial palaces. Even 
after the Manchus moved their capital 
to Peking the Manchu court functioned 
here along the lines of the government 
at Peking. The wealthy Manchu man- 
darins kept up establishments and they 


He Took His Rotary Job Seriously 


[Continued from page 14] 


Why not a retail jeweler as the club 
editor? It was at least worth trying. “I 
appoint Jack Sprague!” he said. 

Most of the night Sprague sat up try- 
ing to think of a name for the new pub- 
lication. Finally he decided to call it the 
“Wheel of Fortune.” It was a happy 
choice for the paper today still bears 
the name. It was also to be Sprague’s 
wheel of fortune and he was to hold all 
the lucky numbers. For the first few 
issues it was easy to think up clever 
things to say and to use the editorial 
scissors when there were “holes” to fill. 
But Sprague took his job seriously. He 
wanted to do something different. Dur- 
ing an inspired moment he conceived 
the idea of writing the life stories of 
the different members. 


Each Rotarian, he reasoned, was an 
important spoke in the Rotary wheel in 
San Antonio. Why not write about a 
member each week and call the feature 
—“Spokes in the Wheel?” For his in- 
formation he went to the one best source: 
the member’s wife. He would decide 
upon the subject for his next week’s 
sketch and then he would call the vic- 
tim’s wife on the phone. She would come 
down to the jewelry store and tell 
Sprague all about her husband—that is, 
naturally, all the favorable things. Then 
the following week the member would 
see Sprague and tell him what a clever 
writer,he was. After a while he began to 
believe what they told him. 

Prior to this Sprague had never writ- 
ten anything for publication. He found 
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used to travel here to wors) a3 t 
tombs of their ancestors. ‘ 
The Japanese Concession is the nu... has 
portion of this old city and this par port 


taking on the aspect of a modern . 
tropolis, fine broad streets 


new buildings designed along Wess, York 
lines. The country surrounding \y} t 
is all very rich agriculturally, This -: c 


ranks next to Ying Kow, in the ; 
facture of bean oil and bean cake. 
The Rotary Club of Mukden en: 
tained us at a sukiyaki tiffin. Sy} 
is a favorite dish of ours and the ; 
that it is cooked at the table mak 
doubly appetizing. Each one of the | 
round tables at which we were seate. 
had in its center an electric plate yp 
which rested a shallow aluminum pa 
At our table the Japanese president 
the club acted as chef occasionally 
sisted by one of the ladies. At his ; 
was a huge platter upon which t! 
ingredients were most artistically 
ranged and most satisfying to the ey 
the rich red undercut of beef sliced ; 





paper-like thinness, raw pale yell Av 
bamboo shoots, the white and green ; ee 
thinly sliced leeks, creamy macaroni, etc. JB y,\\;c! 

A small piece of beef fat was placed 4 a 


in the pan and when piping hot, t 
sliced vegetables were added, cle 
conveyed from platter to pan by 

of chop sticks. Soup stock is added fr 
time to time and an occasional dash 
soy sauce. When about half done, t! 
meat is dropped in and a bit of sugar 
sprinkled over it. While this main d 
was cooking, we were served with s 
and sliced raw fish which when dippe 
in soy sauce tastes surprisingly like 
oysters. 





a 











t 


it hard work, but he also discovered that 
he was enjoying the new job immense!) 
Frequently he worked from 8 o'clock un 
til midnight to do 600 words. Altogethe: Bh yg 
he wrote nearly 150 of these life stories 


of San Antonio members. He liked it 90 BR y Con;; 
well that he decided to try to write for 

money. Fired with ambition, he wrote 4 Hith 
story and submitted the manuscript © JB believe 
The Saturday Evening Post. It prompt) JR person: 
came back. He sent another story to 00 J person: 
of the trade journals. This time te JReess, w 
manuscript was accepted and he receiv’ prided 
his first check. the pra 


By this time he was so bitten by % J control 
literary bug that he was spending all his JF for the 
evenings and Sundays writing. He be John ( 
gan to get into the magazines of ge™ [ican po 
eral circulation. The Post forgot abou' 
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cust, 







story and finally ac- 


terribie 


uscript. Since then Sprague 





cularly in its pages with 


and several business serials. 


S 


.>. Sprague sold out his jewelry 


He had decided to go to New 


-& Civ and devote his time entirely 
x, Before he departed the Rotary 
| him with a “Jack Sprague 
; He had been director for several 
had written most of the dra- 
tches for the club’s gridiron 
and he had served as president 
ir. Modest, unassuming, willing to 


when a job was to be done, a 


er, he had made friends every- 
\t that farewell dinner he con- 


| that it was much more fun being 
ster than a retail jeweler, or words 
tt effect. He also said it was much 
fun being a club editor than presi- 
dent, And he added that he couldn't 


hove had all this fun except that back in 


C at 


lub gave him the job of editor 
e chance to practise writing. 
AW \GUE’S first serial, “The Mak 
ing of a the Post 
hed. has been made into a book. 


Merchant,” which 


One of the first of Sprague’s friends to 
receive a copy was Herbert Hayes, the 
Rotarian who started him on a writing 
career. Inside the front cover Sprague 
had inscribed the following: “To Her 
bert Hayes-—who is really responsible for 
this book; because if back in 1912 he had 
not appointed me amateur editor of the 
Vheel of Fortune,’ and if for two years 


thereafter he had not each week said 
pleasant things about my editorship, I 


would certainly not have become a pro- 


fessional writer, much less have _at- 
tempted to write a whole book.” 
Practically all of Sprague’s writing is 
based on the Life Story technique that 
he learned when writing about the San 
Antonio members. Each year for the past 


seven years he has written a long serial 


built around some particular | 


ness. After the “Making of a Merchant” 
came the story of “An 
Panker.” This followed by “The 
Middleman,” “On the Road,” and “The 


Chain Store Man.” All of these are sim 


ne of busi 


American 


was 


ply expanded editions of the stories he 
wrote for the “Wheel of Fortune,” about 
Herb Hayes, and Charlie Schoff and 
Clarence Jones and all the others. 

In his trips abroad, Sprague followed 
the same technique, producing stories of 
a British railway engineer, a Paris bum 
who plays the races, a Viennese phar- 


Mar 


seilles mechanic. He once called upon the 


macist, a Munich waiter, and a 


“trade” with a British “commercial 
traveller,” covering his territory with him 
and afterward writing a story about it. 

One more chapter should be added to 
this present sketch. A few months ago, 
March 25th to be exact, the Juncheon 
Club of San 


Antonio was in charge of the March 


program of the Rotary 
birthday group. Jack Sprague was billed 
as the principal speaker. He was to talk 
from New York by long-distance and his 
voice carried to the members by an 
amplifying device. 

Only a few in charge of the program 
knew that Sprague had made a talking 
machine record of his speech and had 
sent it to the program committee. But 
if this part of the program was a clever 
hoax, what Sprague really said to them 
on that occasion will be remembered. 
He brought back long-forgotten incidents 
of the early days, some frivolous, some 
serious. He told, for instance, about the 
pair of black swans that the club had 
once purchased and presented to San 
Pedro Park, with elaborate and fitting 
ceremony. He related how the city’s most 
prominent business men had participated 
in the inauguration ceremonies. And 
how a few weeks later the swans went 
on a strike, quit their job, and were last 
seen plop-plopping along a country road 


in the general direction of nowhere. 


The Trend Toward Scepticism 


Continued from page 26] 


Hitherto, we have always chosen to 
believe that in the United States, at least, 
personal force, personal ingenuity, and 
personal initiative were the sources of suc- 
cess, wealth, and general well-being. We 

rided ourselves on our power to coerce 
“the prairie, to conquer the wilderness, to 
control nature, and to harness its forces 
tor the good of man. As late as President 
ohn Quincy Adams there were Ameri- 


scan political leaders who did not hesitate 





to switch parties if their personal convic- 
tions clashed with the party platform. 
They had confidence in the power of 
their personal convictions to affect social 
change and could afford to disregard the 
aid of the party machinery. 

America, historically, has been, until 
recently, an excellent example of the 
social effectiveness of the philosophy that 
one life counts. From the day when a 


group of lads in their early 20’s set out 










He 


old days. 


a 
recalled other experiences of the 


[ think I am the proudest ot 


the record of the San Antonio club dur 
ing the war years,” he said. “We had an 
organization composed of many divers¢ 


elements. It would have been easy to have 


- ] ) 
stirred up bitter dissensions. But we went 


through the whole war period without 


a single bitter word 
And then he 
tribute to Rotary, that many men in thes 


days ol 


being passed.” 


1 
concluded by paying a 


busine SS 


Incertainty are di 


ering tor themselves in weighing thei 
assets, real against the unreal. “Rotary to 
me, he said, “means the memory of tl 


whole-hearted | 


ileged to have during my 


friendships I was priv 
the San 


; active yea 
Antonio club. In all those years 


{ | 


I never knew one of my Rotary friends 


unworthy act.” 


h Wout sUE’S friends will tell you that 


this description fits him perfectly. Hi 


to do an unkind or 


makes friends because he believes in be 


ing friendly; he practises kindness and 


he lives happily without ostentation. Old 


friends are constantly dropping 


Tenth 


in at his 
New 


and his charming wife 


home on East Street in 


York where he 


dispense a brand of delightful hospitality 


~ 


that is truly Southern. 


Jack Sprague has travelled a long road 


It extends from the little village in Le 


Roy, New York, 


sixty years ago, and it comes back again 


to the great metropolis. 


where he was born 
] 1 

Along the way 

array ol 


hic h 


he has accumulated an amazing 
business experiences and stories w 
sooner or later find their way into his 
articles and books. He has never lacked 
the time in which to give a helping hand 
and a word of encouragement and advice 
to others who, like himself, have the urge 
to write. 


All of 


why you are going to like the story that 


which are reasons, I believe, 
he has written for this issue—“Customers 


Won't Be Bossed.” 


from Boston Harbor in a thirty-foot shi 
of one hundred tons displacement, wit! 
a cargo worth $8,000, just at the tim 
when Washington was retiring from th 
presidency, to sail around the world and 
return in two years with a profit « 
$120,000, and so to lay the foundatic 
of our economic empire, Yankees hav 
pinned faith to personal enterprise. 
Today Americans are not so sure about 


the validity of this concept. James Bryce, 





Saeed sista, 
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many years ago, pointed out that this 
land was facing the prospect of a decline 
of confidence in the power of personal 
initiative; that movements would grow 
so great that they could be studied but 
not turned; that things would be done, 
more and more, in the mass and less and 
less by personal effort; that public opin- 
ion in so enormous a land would seem 
right because it was so overwhelming; 
that men would bow to it as inevitable 
and would not seek to resist it. He 
labelled that prospect as “the fatalism of 
the multitude.” 

Today with the chain store, the chain 
drug store, the chain filling station, and 
the chain bank, some wonder if the order 
of our life is being reduced to a link in 
the process of a chain that stretches 
across the continent. Do we not, they 
ask, ratify a disbelief in the saliency of 
personal initiative by the tameness with 
which we seem to yield to the popular 
trend. Does it amount to a_well- 
conceived scepticism of the age-old belief 
that one life counts? 

This we do know: leadership is repu- 
diated constantly in all areas of life. It 
hasn’t confidence in the way that it had 
generations ago. It is accepted only 
when it ratifies current prejudices. The 
last thing Americans are willing to toler- 
ate is too much individualism in their 
leaders. 

One doesn’t have to admit that he is 
a pessimist, as I do not, to face the facts. 
It is no sign of superior intelligence to 
face new problems with old solutions. 
To ring the changes on what has been, 
will seem a little like cant to an age that 
is in no sense like the ages in which the 
old solutions functioned. We may be 


facing the necessity of reconsidering our 
whole scheme of life. 

There are two possible attitudes we can 
adopt. I will expound them by two 
stories: 

The first story is a parable. 


i KNOW a wine cellar in France. It 
houses twelve million bottles of wine. 
Into that wine cellar came one day a wise 
and thrifty spider. He contemplated his 
surroundings and congratulated himself 
on his luck. What a marvelous place in 
which to do business; quiet, undisturbed, 
protected. The very walls of the cellar 
seemed made for his defense. What 
could be sweeter? So, he dropped his 
thread from the ceiling of the cellar and 
proceeded to spin his web. With all his 
spider cunning and skill, with an inven- 
tive genius that was amazing, and an 
industry that was notable, he wove, out 
of the stuff of his own being, a silken 
couch on which he laid himself down 
to take his well-earned rest. 

All might have gone well except that 
the spider forgot one little thing, if ever 
he knew it. The ceiling of that cellar 
was limestone. As the water seeped 
through, it became charged with the 
hard substance of the stone. It ran down 
the thread the spider had dropped and 
wound itself around his downy couch. 
As it evaporated it enveloped that couch 
in the hard substance of the limestone, 
converting it into a coffin. 

The American business man, for all 
his inventive genius, his technical skill, 
and his pride in the good luck that has 
come to him in his marvelous land, 
adopts the spider’s philosophy at his own 
peril; that he weaves the fabric of his 


The Old North Moves On 


| Continued from page 8 | 


command the estuary. Their present pro- 
saic duty, however, is to sound off, salvo 
fashion, once each year, as warning to 
huntsmen down the Bay that the ice is 
outward bound and that safety lies 
ashore. On that day charges are packed 
down eighteenth century barrels with 
ancient ramrods, fuse lines are led from 
the touch-holes to a point of safety 
behind the house and there is a consider- 
able jumping-about on the part of two 
elderly cannon, sometimes with disas- 
trous results to the pickets in the superin- 
tendent’s fence. Last summer, when the 
Prime Minister of Ontario paid a flying 
visit to the island, its principal citizens 


concluded that it would be a sign of hos- 
pitality to celebrate the event by firing a 
royal—or at least a two-gun political— 
salute, and plans were duly laid for the 
greeting. But the salute was not fired. 
There was no black powder on the island 
with which to make a noise! Sic transit 
gloria! Can this be the old north, where 
men wear parkas and mukluks? 

In the opposite corner of the square 
stands the smithy, built in 1742, without 
benefit of chestnut tree, and still in serv- 
ice. Beneath its roof fish spears and axe 
heads were forged, for shipment along 
the coast for the trade, and iron was 
wrought into shapes for use in the build- 
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success out of the stuff of his oy, 
doesn’t make the spider p| | 
the less dangerous. 

The second is a story that js ¢; 

There was once a man wh, 
fishing all night and took nor 
name was Peter. The morn), ‘ 
him out of humor, as well he m. 
He was busy mending his ; 
stranger approached the shore o} 
and his name was Jesus. 
was attended by a crowd who 
hear him preach. To get stand; 
from which to preach, he stepp 
one of Peter’s boats and pushed off ¢; 
the shore. Peter, not being gifted , 
excessive generosity and not ari! 
have his boat appropriated by a stra 
went over to protest. A conversation, 
which we know nothing, ensued. 
Jesus retained Peter’s boat. Now, get; 
picture! The vehicle of Peter’s ies 
success became the pedestal on 
Jesus erected his leadership. 





That, too, is the visible, outward « 
of an inner outlook upon life. Un! 
of today can convert the vehicles of 
present business triumph into pedest 
on which the idealism of our past 
erected and flourish, we shall have fa 
to discharge our obligation to oursel 
and to our time, and we shall have de. Bijene of 
frauded ourselves of the best of our ¢ 














one 
triumph. : + th 
When we have once again been a he 
to effect this symbolism, the scepticis vas 
that now afflicts us will not seem t pnd bo 
serious. True conviction and ideal fates th 
are a little like the flag on a windy day: Hjferawa 
in the face of our current scepticism, t ic the 
harder the wind blows the more beaut 7 he 
ful the flag becomes. _ 
parson 
e Ba 
That 
1 the 
carcel) 
bact cc 
ing of ships. Behind another outbuilding J@porthe: 
the graveyard is hidden. On its stones [provid 
roughly chiselled inscriptions attest to the Hitivilize 
courage, probity and fidelity of early ta medici 
tors, priests, doctors, and women of tht A i 
isolated metropolis of the north. This, Jwas n 
then, is the downtown district. day, 
Southwards from the central squart | the 
runs Moose Factory’s single effort to pro JMiction 
vide an urban street, an artery ident: JMMthree-r 
fiable by such high sounding title solely MM have 
because it runs a crooked gamut between JMfival y 
buildings and has the extremity of the JMfriliing 
community for its destination. Down ths B@hrist 
zigzag trail lies the one-man barracks of JB@gnifi 
the Mounted Police, housing a solitary #itnari: 









« whose parish extends six hun- 
. yp the west coast to Fort 


jual distance up the east- 






ison and eq 
: far as Little Whale River, 
> the Indian country and into 
i k o jana. 
Revond lies the church, an elderly 


’ po was addicted, until recent 
- to the good, clean fun of floating 
eres Street with the annual spring 
until one stern Church of Eng- 
“incumbe nt curbed these playgirl 
a bit by the simple expedient of causing 
bored in the flooring. Now 
waters pour into the church through 
les when the estuary is in flood and 
church, perforce, stands its ground, 
anger, BiB only remaining problem being the 
‘on, og of dry land on which to park the 





nies tO be 


a 


mUlii 


ran until the floods subside and hel p- 
- hands amongst the Faithful to shovel 
vay the eight or nine inches of mud 
| silt which remain amidst the pews 
then the river has gone back to its 


SEYOND the church are the houses 

cupied by the priest and the doctor, the 
atter an emissary of the Department of 

) Affairs who is charged with at- 
ntion to the health, sanitation and hy- 
jene of native settlements over an area 

f one thousand square miles. There- 
fter the road meanders into the yard 
f the Indian school which draws on 

cism the vast coastal country for its pupils 
nd boards them, beds them, and edu- 
ates them at the expense of taxpayers in 
fr-away Montreal and Toronto. Along- 
ide the school is the Anglican mission- 
tys house and, grouped about it, out- 
buildings and grain fields. Nearby is the 
where flowers bloom 
uring the brief but pellucid summer of 

e Bay country. 

That is all there is of Moose Factory 
in the physical sense; a mile of length, 
karcely a quarter mile of depth, a com- 
pact community strung along a strip of 

Ny BMMorthern beach, a capital city which 
provides all the basic requirements of 
vilized existence—ships and_ trade, 

‘ac BMmedicine and religion, law and order. 

om \ journey to Moose Factory in 1832 
as not the prosaic business that it is 

lay, but was an expedition cloaked in 
ure I the glamour which history books and 

Action associate with the movements of 

Mree-masted merchantmen, erroneously 

# have no doubt. The annual ship’s ar- 

val was an occasion beside which such 

Milling affairs as the celebration of 

Christmas paled into weak, pinkish in- 

Bgnificance, if the testimony of a cen- 

Fnarian who first saw James Bay in 


barson’s garden 









1832 can be accepted as proof. Watchers 
mounted guard by Ship’s Sands, twelve 
for the 
As the graceful three- 


miles out, to scan the horizon 
first sign of sail. 
master came over the sky line the sloop 
on watch ran up signals and guns of re- 
joicing boomed on shore to warn wan- 
dering citizens of the capital that the 
great day was at hand. When the ves- 
sel cast anchor in the Roads salutes were 
exchanged between cannon ashore and 
afloat, as the Master went overside and 
sailed to the jetty to present his compli- 
ments to the Chief Factor. 

Without delay 


to the task of unloading and reloading 


light craft were set 


the Company’s merchantman, lightering 
being necessitated by the fact that the 
nearest deep water anchorage lies twelve 
miles offshore. As cases of goods were 
brought to the Post returning lighters 
carried the season’s catch of 
lected from 
Arctic, to the ship’s side. 


furs, col- 
points far into the sub- 

Meanwhile, there were great comings 
and goings to brighten the brief social 
Master and officers came ashore 
to dine and broach a bottle with the 
Chief Factor and his staff. On another 
evening officialdom from the island went 
With all 


the twittering excitement of an intend- 


season. 


aboard as the master’s guests. 


ing bride displaying her trousseau, the 
factor’s wife set out frocks and gowns 
just received, for her sisters of the settle- 
ment to regard with cats’ eyes. Letters 
in reply to those received had to be 
written. Perhaps a son had to be made 
ready for departure to boarding school 
in England. Life became a brief frenzy 
of hullabaloo and hubbub. 

Day by day the captain scanned the 
skies, sniffed the breeze, 
loading of cases into his ship and offered 


regarded the 


terse but descriptive comment, no doubt, 
if the business failed to proceed with due 
evidence of speed. To the north lay 
danger, the danger of being becalmed for 
days on end, of sudden freeze-up, of be- 
ing caught by ice in the Straits and of a 
hull crushed into matchwood, with loss 
of ship, cargo, and life. At last the final 
day’s loading came. The Chief Factor 
repaired to his sanctum and brought out 
the Lading Book, 
graved in perfect copperplate such florid 
consignings as this: 


into which he en- 


“Shipped by the Grace of God, in good 
order and well conditioned, by Robert S. 
Miles, Chief Factor at Moose Factory in the 
Hudson's Bay Company’s service, for and on 
account of the Honourable Governor and 
Company of Adventurers of England Trad- 
ing into Hudson’s Bay, in and upon the 
Good Ship called the Prince Albert, Robert 
Royal commander, now riding at anchor in 
Moose Roads, Hudson’s Bay, North America, 


bound for the Port ot 


London, the several goods 


and by God's Grace 
and merchandise 


herein mentioned:” 


The list of outbound cargo, by case 
numbers, followed; fox skins and marten 
pelts, mink and beaver, case on case of 
fur acquired from Cree and Eskimo in 
exchange for axes, fish spears, crooked 


knives, flour, and tea. Moose Factory's 
empire was the land of bull fur markets 
into the trading circumstances of which 
no parliamentary inquisitors probed in 
attempts to ascertain: if the native came 
by an even break in his trafhe with the 
On the 


Bill of Lading records that Captain Royal 


factor. occasion noted here, the 


carried home ten live rabbits, two live 
geese, three live foxes and one bundle of 
willow roots in addition to crated cargo, 
and charges him to preside over them 
with care and to deliver them in good 
health. Whereupon the master accepted 
high 


responsibility in the following 


flown terms: 


“All which goods and merchandize | 
promise to deliver according to the order 
the Governor and Committee of the Hon 
orable Hudson's Bay Company (The Dan 
gers of the Sea only excepted). And so God 
send the Good Ship to her Desired Port 1 
Safety. Amen 


“Dated in Moose Factory, Hudson’s Ba 
-eighth day of August, 184 
Contents unknown to 
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the twenty 


And so the Good Ship sailed and the 
northern metropolis returned to its a 
That was Moose in 
1896 after 


came, as it was in 1916, and almost until 


customed routine. 


1846, as it was in steam 


today. But the old order changeth. 


Aer the ship’s departure sloops 
sailed the coastal waters bringing trade 
Fort Albany, 
and points beyond, so long as it remained 


goods to Rupert’s House, 


possible to travel afloat. Much hauling 
was done in winter, when teams worked 
out to points five and six hundred miles 
north. Outpost factors grubstaked the 
Indians in the fall and at Christmas the 
hunters came out to trade, leaving their 
women to tend the traplines. The season 
ended at Easter, when the natives re 
turned to their district posts to lie fallow 
through the summer. Unwritten native 
law divided the country, and still allots 
it, into family trapping districts and de 
crees that to poach a fellow-huntsman’s 
preserve is the ultimate zenith of crime. 
As a hunter there is no comparison be 
tween the Indian and the white, for the 
white trapper has an unfortunate habit 
of cleaning out the country. The cautious 
Indian takes only such fur as he requires 


and always leaves animals behind to 
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carry on the business of regenerating 


their kind. His game preserve is the In- 


dian’s capital. If ie blee 
f | Any trader in the 


of business. 
tell you that had the business of 


I ds it dry he is out 
north will 


catching 


— ¢ ' , \ 
fur been left in native hands there would 


be no skin shortage, even in boom years. 
4 1 | 7 
city Of an absolute monarchy, rulec 


the Grand Panjandrum 


The old Moose Factory was the Cc pital 
. | 1 

1 by 
m his palace 
on Factory Island. The “wintering part- 
ers’ of the Hudson’s Bay Company es- 
tablishme nt —the Chief | actors, factors. 
traders—were the 
] 


traders, and junior 


generals of division and brigade, the 
regimental and company commanders in 


the held, governors who ruled their dis- 
tricts with no limits set on the ir powers 
and who shared forty per cent of the 
their services. 


Northwest 


pronts ror 


Then Canada purchased the 


companys fur 


Territories and Rupert’s Land, held un- 
der Royal Deed by the Company, for 
$1,875,000, and the northern empire was 
absorbed by the newly-formed Dominion 
in 1869. Now the factor is a salaried 
official, hired on contract. He remains the 


lire 
king of his 


a constitutional monarch whose powers 


bailiwick, but today is only 


are curtailed by the laws which govern 
ordinary mortals. 


Ar the turn of the century new forms 


of transportation came to the northern 


empire, as steam replaced sail and as rail- 


roads began to span tl 


h. Such seagoing craft 


re new Canadian 


nort as the Bay- 
Eskimo and the Nascopie, built of stout 
design to withstand arctic ice conditions, 
entered the Bay trade and, from bases 
in the Saint Lawrence provided the serv- 
ice which formerly had come direct from 
London River. 

the Transcontinental 


was pushed across Northern Ontario, it 


Meanwhile, as 


became possible to bring in supplies from 
steel, over river routes during the spring 
floods. Therefore a freight base was es- 

the 
huge 
were 


tablished at steel’s junction with 


northward flowing Pagwa and 


scows of British Columbia fir 
driven down the Pagwa, into the Albany 
and down to the coast on the heels of 
the ice, in one huge convoy of thirty or 
more scows, each carrying up to nine- 
teen tons in freight. On arrival in the 
Bay the scows were broken down for 
lumber and their freights were distrib- 
uted to coastal and inland posts accord- 
ing to instructions issued from the Fac- 


tory Island headquarters. 

At the end of April, 1931, I travelled 
out from Moose with a dour engineering 
gentleman, Cadney by name, who was 
then en route to the upper waters of the 


Pagwa to pilot the scows to Albany. But 
this has been the last season for such 
transport. Hereafter the railroad will col- 
lect the haulage dues and the steamship 
and the scow will disappear from James 
Bay. Civilization has arrived! 
3ut life in the country which has al- 
ways paid tribute to Moose will continue 
unchanged, despite the capital’s decision 
to become a mere wholesaler’s ware- 
house. Moose Factory’s manufacturing 
days are over. The fire is out in the forge 
and the carpenter shop is idle. North- 
bound freight is beginning to arrive by 
rail, but beyond the estuary the s!oop 
and the dog team will remain supreme. 
At last winter’s end one of my com- 
panions was the Revillon factor from 
Attawapiskat, a station that lies a full 
week’s trek from Moose, by dog team 
up the west coast. Graham had been 
home to Scotland on a six-month fur- 
lough and, returning via New York and 
Montreal, was waiting at Moose Factory 
for his relief man to come and fetch him. 
For three weeks Graham idled about the 
Post with nothing but time on his hands. 
What is time to a man about to spend at 
least three years in a trading outpost one 


hundred miles from the nearest white 
settlement? Then one evening, as we 
sat discussing depression, of all footling 
things to discuss, a clerk came running in 
from the beach with news that the At- 
tawapiskat dogs were coming up the 
estuary. Twenty minutes later the team, 
a dozen huskies strong, halted outside 
the door in a babel of barking, as they 
clamored for their dinners of corn meal 
and seal oil. In the twinkling of an eye 
Graham’s entire personality changed. 
The gentleman of leisure gave way to the 
man of action. Now there was planning 
to do. The West Coast Limited had 
arrived. 

The dogs were given two days’ rest. 
At dawn on the third day Graham, the 
relief factor, and their Indian dog skinner 
turned the huskies’ noses northward 
again and headed out towards the frozen 
sea and their isolated home, hauling 
more than half a ton of trade goods on 
the sled. That night the trio slept on the 
ice thirty miles out, ending the day’s 
journey by the simple act of tethering 
the dogs to the loaded sled. Three days 
and nights would bring them to Albany. 
Another four days of mushing across 
bays and along the coastline and they 
would be home. There the relief factor 
would wait until midsummer, when he 
would proceed by sloop to a post far up 
in the Straits to relieve another five-year 
man whose turn has come for leave. 
That is the life of the white man’s fur 
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finest, skin-itching quality and hs 
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They say there are still huntsn 
farther reaches of the north who jing pone 
Beaver in their jeans and that | De 
Eskimo may still acquire such luxur es 
as machine-made fish spears by pr ey 
ing the essential number of coins ge 
he kyaks down to the Post to co nf 
summer’s shopping. ni 
This, then, is a miniature of the Re 
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Moose in the days of Moose’s glory, bu! Bit 
which remains immune to the ailn poe 
of our southern civilization, even thoug fai 
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True the grandeur that was Moose 1s & baa 
parting. The anvil is silent. The work ae 
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» north, where the Beaver 
lard remains the symbol, if not the 
eans, of barter and exchange. So 
‘ew south moves north and the old 
moves on again, for the trapper 
the tourist, the trader and the shop- 
ner, the fur trade and the fur-coat 
le. were not meant to be neighbors. 
has always been the story down 


Sic transit gloria.... 


The Land of 
Canaan 
Continued from page 10| 


Can anything be done to mend the 
lining powers of what is now re 
rded as old age? Scarcely any scientist 
bts it! Relieved of the arduous war- 
re against diseases that have more than 

threatened to sweep the human 

from vast areas of the earth’s sur- 
turn their attention to the 
of the glands and 


face, they 
steries nerves. 
hey note that the body is a machine 
it Wears out in spots rather than after 
> manner of the one-horse shay. The 
roblem not only can be solved but 
ery part of the accumulated informa- 
tion of centuries of effort bears upon it. 
Definite progress is already being 
ade. Experimental work goes on in 
ery civilized nation. And, because of 
hievement in totally unrelated fields, 
these workers can exchange data, check 
their observations, or even carry on dif- 
ierent parts of the same experiment on 
separate continents unhampered by dis- 
tance. To assume that anything less than 
new marvels will have come from these 
‘periments within the coming quarter 
of a century would be pessimistic indeed. 
if, however, you are fifty today you will 
> seventy-five in a quarter of a century 
uence, assuming that you live that long. 
You have experienced almost the entire 
journey through the wilderness. 
But the land of Canaan? Who knows? 
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Big League Thrills 


|Continued from page 13] 


I held up one finger, asking for per- 
mission to try one more session, but he 
shook his head in a positive manner and 
held his right arm high in the air. That 
settled it as far as I was concerned. 
Turning to the grandstand, in my very 
best voice, for in those days we had no 
announcer, I yelled: 

“The game is called on account of 
darkness.” There was no protest from 
either team and the crowd seemed satis- 
hed. Then there occurred one of those 
weather freaks that occasionally arise. 
As we walked off the field to our dress- 
ing-room, the sun, which had been hid- 
ing behind the clouds for an hour, 
found the only rift there was in a bank 
of the blackest clouds I have ever seen 
and broke through. For perhaps two 
‘ninutes it was as light as at any time 
during the afternoon. Inside of five 
minutes a terrific storm broke over the 
held, and inside of ten minutes Comis- 
key Park was better suited to aquatic 
events than baseball. There would have 
been no chance to have played out the 
inning. 


Tu )SE few minutes of sunshine, how- 
ever, caused the fans to take issue with 
the fact that I had called the game on 
account of darkness. They yelled loudly 
for the game to proceed. Seemingly, no 
one figured that it would have been im- 
possible to have completed the inning 
even had I started it. They knew that 
I had called the game on account of 
darkness, but the sun made me out a 
liar by shining brightly for a couple 
of minutes. 

The next day, I was the target of 
much comment in the Chicago sport 
pages. As a matter of fact, there was 
little said about the game proper, but 
much about the way I had handled it. 
None of it was complimentary. I had 
proved my incompetency as a big-league 
umpire by calling the game on account 
of darkness with the sun shining bright- 
ly. All the criticism was to the effect 
that, if the veteran Sheridan had been 
the umpire-in-chief, all the trouble 
would have been averted, as he would 
have continued the game at least an- 
other inning, when, as a matter of fact, 
Sheridan had really been the one who 
“called” the game. 


During his long and famous career, 
Jack Sheridan was criticized far less 
than any other umpire I could name, 
yet he felt keenly the criticism directed 
at me, when I had acted entirely under 


his direction. He wanted to call on the 
sports editors and tell what had actually 
happened. I wouldn’t allow him to do 
this, saying it would simply be re- 
garded as an alibi on his part in my 
behalf. I told him that if I ever made 
good, some time in the near future, I 
would permit him to give an interview 
on the much-discussed game. About 
five years afterward, Sheridan set me 
right in Chicago on why that game had 
been called and from that time on there 
was no city that treated me more kindly. 
I always liked to umpire there. 

I want to pay my respects to kindly, 
fair-minded Jack Sheridan, now dead. 
If there was ever a good living umpire, 
Sheridan was that person. 

In my career as an American League 
umpire, during which I have taken part 
in more than three thousand ball games, 
I have called a lot of plays both right 
and wrong. Again, if you would believe 
fandom, mostly wrong. It was my very 
good fortune to be the umpire in some 
of the greatest games that have been 
played in the last twenty-five years. 
Baseball fans are always interested in 
the greatest anything; they like superla- 
tives. With that fact in mind, I shall try 
to describe what seem to me some of 
the most thrilling moments of my ca- 
reer as a big-league official. 

If you were to ask me to name the 
greatest pitcher I ever saw, I would say 
without hesitation, Walter Johnson. I 
know a lot of people will differ with 
me on this point, naming the great 
Christy Mathewson as their choice, but 
the best I can give him is the runner-up 
position to “Walter the Great.” I um- 
pired the first game Johnson pitched in 
the majors. I marveled as he turned 
back the slugging Detroit Tigers, Amer- 
ican League champions in his big- 
league debut, using nothing but a fast 
ball. He boasted no slow one, curve, 
or change of pace; simply burning 
speed. 

In that game, as well as many others 
in the early part of his career, Johnson 
attempted to keep the opposition from 
hitting the ball by throwing it so fast 
the batters couldn’t see it. That may 
sound like a wild exaggeration, but it 
isn’t. It was “Gabby” Street, now man- 
aging the World Champion St. Louis 
Cardinals, then Walter Johnson’s catch- 
er, who coined the expression that has 
lived on: “You can’t hit what you can’t 
see.” His reference, of course, was to 
Walter Johnson’s fast ball. 

Back in 1908, working a series be- 
tween the New York Yankees, then 


ARTAY 


known as the Highlanders. an4 
ington, I saw Johnson, 
his first year as a big 

joined Washington late 

1907, shut out the New Yor! 
three straight games, played us Frid 
Saturday, and Monday. [pn 4 ie 
Sunday ball was not pert ted in 
York, and this allowed J 
of rest. Monday was Labor Dat 
tillion, in the Sunday papers, stated ry 
if Johnson worked a shutour «. , 
first game on Monday, he inte: 
sending him right back for his fo. 
successive start, two of 

have been on the same 
scored a shutout, but in his las ; 
at bat was hit on the elbow | 
ball thrown by Jack Chesbro, th 
ing pitcher. During the intern 
the arm became so swollen 
son was unable to work. 


at 
ial 


Bose three games teemed wit 


citement as Johnson set the Yank 


out a score, allowing six hits, four hi 
and two hits, proving he got better ¢! 
more he worked. Well do I recal 
other thrilling game in which Johnso; 
struck out ten Detroit player 
innings and, with the strikeout recor 
for a major-league game within | 
grasp, he eased up the next inning when 
Washington staked him to a four-run 
lead. He struck out only two men 
the last four innings. In another gam 
with the Philadelphia Athletics, if my 
memory serves me correctly, I saw hi 
strike out three pinch hitters in a row 
in the ninth to hold a one-run lead 

There have been so many thrilling 
incidents in Johnson’s career, featur 
by so many superb pitching exhibition 
that ordinarily it would be difficult t 
name the greatest feat of his career, yet 
to me one game stands out as perha, 
the most exciting battle I have 
seen. 
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I must take you back to the 192) 


World Series between the New Yor 


Giants and the Washington Senator 
for the proper setting. Near the enc 


of his remarkable career of eighte 
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years, Walter Johnson, greatest pit 


of all time, at least to my way of think 
ing, was to get his chance in a Wor 


Series. At the peak of his game, wht 
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j 
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more men per season, fans wondert 


what would happen if Walter Johns 


j 7 : i ee 
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was the stage all set, but perhaps a 

too late. . 
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< He struck out 12 men. 
a ‘ough break, but Fate plays 
re ‘n baseball. In his second 
beaten 6-2. He didn’t look 
[caus The popular idol, it seemed, 
., go down in the World Series 
as qa failure after waiting 18 
- for the big opportunity. With the 
"4 defeat of the great Johnson in 
. me of the series, Washington 
be through—the Giants sure 


gs WwW 


ords as 


ga 


| 
red tO 


pitai 
a rs. Tom Zachary gave the Amer- 
- Teaguers renewed hope when he 


back to win the sixth game for 

t chington 2-1, evening the series. 
stanley Harris was up against it for 
ing in the all-important final game. 
the surprise of everybody he named 

Curly” Ogden, one of his youngsters, 
» start. Some regarded this as a bit of 
Brategy so McGraw would put his left- 
handers in the line up, enabling Harris 
counter with George Mogridge, a 

southpaw. Whether it was this or a sore 
Baa jgden pitched to only two batters. 
He first fanned Lindstrom, then passed 
Frisch, whereupon Harris removed him 


from the game and substituted Mo- 








pridge. 

"Washington took the lead in the 
fourth inning, scoring a run, but New 
York went to the front in the sixth 
with three. Marberry, at this point, took 
up the pitching duties from Mogridge. 
Washington tied up the game in the 
eighth when a pinch hitter was used for 


Marberry. 


Wirex the game started, Johnson ap- 
peared out of the running as a pitching 
selection, since he had had only one 
day’s rest. When the eighth inning was 
over and Washington tied the score at 
3 all, Manager Harris, after looking 
over his reserves on the bench, realized 
there was only one pitcher who had a 
chance to hold the Giants, Walter John- 
son. | am sure that prior to the start 
of the game, Walter Johnson had _be- 
ome reconciled to his fate; he had been 
failure as a World Series pitcher. But, 
ut of a clear sky, we have Walter 
johnson once more striding out to the 
ound with a World Series depending 
on his ability to hold the Giants in 
check until his team mates could put 
over the deciding run. I shall never for- 
get the magnificent sight of him walk- 
ing from the “bull pen” to the pitcher’s 
mound. There was confidence in his 
cvery movement. He held his head 
high. Here was the chance to become 
the hero instead of the goat. 
For the next three innings the two 
clubs battled on even terms, neither be- 
ing able to score. In every inning New 


York threatened, particularly in the 
ninth and the eleventh, but when put 
to the test, great 
heights. In the 
hour or even less he had emerged the 
hero and shifted the goat rdle to George 
Kelly. 

I shall never forget the ninth inning 
of that all-important game. With the 
score tied, Johnson had taken up the 


Johnson rose to 


short space of one 


pitching responsibilities laid down by 
Fred Marberry, when he had been re 
moved for a pinch hitter. With one 
down, Frankie Frisch, the fleetest man 
on the New York team, hit a terrific 
drive to the farthest corner of the park. 
It seemed like a certain home-run, that 
would in all probability be enough to 
win. The fastest kind of fielding held 
him at third. Here was work for John- 
son and he went to it as only Johnson 
could. With Young up, who had prov- 
en troublesome for Johnson in his two 
previous starts, Johnson elected to pass 
him and gamble on George Kelly. He 
threw only three balls to Kelly, all of 
them letter high over the inside corner 
of the plate. I doubt if Johnson ever 
used more speed on three successive 
pitches. Kelly swung at all three and 
missed. Meusel grounded out and 
trouble was at least temporarily averted. 

Then came the eleventh inning which 
was almost as dramatic. Groh, a pinch 
hitter, drove out a hit and was sacri- 
ficed to second. A basehit would mean 
the old ball game, and the batter was 
none other than the dangerous Frankie 
Frisch, the man who in the ninth had 
almost won the title for the Giants 
with the three-base hit. Here was real 
drama, as Johnson, using nothing but 
a burning fast ball, caused Frisch to 
strike out. Once again he elected to give 
an intentional pass to Young and take 
a chance on Kelly, who had struck out 
in the ninth with the winning run on 
third. Again it proved good judgment, 
for once again Kelly whiffed inglorious- 
ly. In the twelfth, New York again 
threatened, but Johnson struck out Hack 
Wilson, who was later to become the 
home-run hero of the National League. 

In the twelfth inning, Washington 
scored a run to reward Johnson’s super 
pitching. Johnson had not waited in 
vain. After eighteen years he emerged 
from the World Series of 1924 an even 
greater hero than “Home Run” Baker, 
Babe Ruth, or other stars who have 
shone in the annual classic. 


kL my way of thinking, the final four 
innings of the seventh game of the 
1924 World Series packed more drama, 
in four innings, than one often sees in 
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a whole season. It would be better to 
call it melodrama. It’s the high spot 
of my career in major-league baseball. 

For perhaps the biggest thrill of my 
own career, I must go back to the 
World Series of 1909. It was my first 
World Series and only my fourth year 
as a big-league umpire. As a matter of 
fact, I was the first young umpire ever 
to receive sO important an assignment. 
It was felt that so much was at stake 
in these important games that only a 
veteran arbitrator should be in charge, 
not a young “busher,” as I was still 
regarded by the players. Before the 
second game of that series was over, I 
was almost certain that I had no right 
being one of the umpires. However, all 
is well that ends well, and so it came 
out. 

This big moment came in the very 
first inning. I was working the plate, 
the umpire-in-chief, while Bill Klem of 
the National League was operating on 
the bases. Forbes Field in Pittsburgh 
was packed to capacity, even to some 
extra seats that had been erected along 
the foul line in right field. It was 
agreed that a ball hit fair that later 
bounded into the stands in foul terri- 
tory, would be good for two bases. On 
the other hand, a ball hit into the right- 
field bleachers, that was on fair ground, 
was good for a home-run. 

The line of demarcation between two- 
base territory and the home-run section 
was a matter of but inches at a certain 
spot where the temporary stands met the 
regular bleachers. It so happened in the 
first inning that a Pittsburgh batter with 
two on drove a ball that landed fair 
and then bounded into either the tem- 
porary stands or the regular section. 
From where I was standing I couldn’t 
tell, for the ball left the field so quickly; 
neither could Bill Klem who was um- 
piring the bases. Pittsburgh had won 
the first game. If I ruled this hit a 
home-run, it would send the Pirates 
away to a three-run lead. If it was a 
two-base hit, only one run would score 
as the runner on first would merely go 
to third and the batsman to second. I 
wanted to be fair to both sides, but had 
no idea what was really the correct 
ruling to make. 


| DECIDED to take a long gamble as 
I walked out to where the ball had 
struck fair and then bounded into the 
stands. Fred Clarke, managing Pitts- 
burgh, and Hughey Jennings, in charge 
of the Tigers, followed close behind. As 
i slowly walked to the spot I tried to 
figure out how to handle the situation; 
I finally made up my mind. It was my 


good luck that the temporary stands in 
right field were set aside for the Pitts- 
burgh Rooters Club. 

“Was the ball fair or foul?” I asked. 
That was my opening wedge, merely a 
come-on remark, for I had seen the ball 
strike at least a foot fair. 

“Fair ball,” was the answer from a 
thousand throats. 

“If it was fair, where did it bound?” 
None of the fans was familiar with the 
fact that a ground rule covered the two 
different sections. 

“Right here is where it bounded; I 
caught the ball and still have it,” yelled 
a fan in the temporary stands, at the 
same time proudly showing the ball. 

“Looks as if the Pittsburgh rooters 
made that decision for us,” I remarked 
to Clarke and Jennings. “It is a two- 
base hit.” They both accepted the de- 
cision. I sent the two runners who had 
crossed the plate back to second and 
third. There was no further scoring. 
Detroit finally won the game. 

It was simply a lucky break that I 
was able to make the correct ruling. The 
importance of such plays caused four 
umpires to be placed in charge of the 
World Series the following season, and 
that number of officials have continued 
ever since. 


Rl; article dealing with baseball su- 
perlatives would be complete without 
a fielding feature. I have seen, perhaps, 
a thousand plays that might be classed 
as fielding gems, so to select one partic- 
ular play and designate it as the greatest 
is indeed a difficult task. There was a 
real thrill when Bill Wambsganss made 
that triple play in the 1920 World Series. 
It is the first and only time such a play 
has ever been made in the fall classic. 
That catch in right field made by Harry 
Hooper in the deciding game between 
Boston and New York back in 1912 
would be hard to equal. With the game 
and the title at stake, Hooper raced back 
to the long barrier in right field, leaned 
far back over the barrier into the crowd 
and made a catch of a ball that had 
really passed out of the playing field. 
However, for perfect execution, the 
double play that ended the 1921 World 
Series, giving the New York Giants the 
championship over the Yankees, must 
get number one rating according to the 
way I see things. Possibly there have 
been greater plays but I doubt it, all 
things considered. Both plays were ex- 
tremely difficult and a matter of $40,000, 
the extra amount that went to the win- 
ner, hinged on the successful execution 
of that double killing. 

The 1921 World Series was a nine- 
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game affair. It is now seven. is 
first meeting of the two New \ 
in a World Series and the 
intense. The Yankees got , 
two-game lead, but when 4 
game rolled around, the Yap! 
trailing four games to three. The 
win this game if the series wa: , 
prolonged. oie 


inning on an infield error “— 
consideration was given that ; n ; 
time, but later it loomed , chy 
When the ninth inning rolled 4 
the lone tally made by the Giants 
opening session was the onl 
the game. 
Ruth, out of the series with | 
arm, was sent in as a pinch hitter, My 
cheering by the Yankees was { 
by groans, as he grounded out 
Second baseman Ward rec: 
on balls” Yankee rooters ag 
hope. Frank Baker was sent 
pinch hitter. Ten years back, Bake; 


letics, had almost single handedly } 
the Giants in a World Series, 
home-runs made off Rube Marg 
and Christy Mathewson had 
games as a deciding factor in th 
Those two famous foursackers y 
him the title of “Home Run” | 
Here he was back again to th 
McGraw’s prestige and hope: 
world championship. While 1 
the Giants of 1921 had played in t 
1g11 series, they all knew Frank Baker 
and his famed home-runs. There \ 
mingled emotions when he ste; 


the plate. A home-run would wi 






on 
ball game, even up the series, and mak " 
a ninth game necessary. 

Rawlings, a substitute, was playing HB“! 
second base for the Giants. All through ‘I 
the series he had been a source of trou J V2 
ble for the Yankees with timely hits sent 
the bat and sensational plays in the fie Mi 
When Baker came to the plate, Raw times 
lings, knowing he was a right-feld hit q 
ter, moved far into first-base territor) Pow 
Getting a fast ball inside, Baker pull there 
a sizzling drive to right that it seen sulte 
neither Rawlings nor first baseman “J 
Kelly would be able to handle. Th clain 
crowd was in an uproar. It looked like J cay? 
a sure enough two-base hit. Ward, run “] 
ning at the crack of the bat, would have & 4 
no trouble crossing the plate and ue & },,., 
up the ball game. Then things began & . g, 
to happen. rum 

How Rawlings ever happened pap 
reach that drive is one of the mysteries te 
of baseball. He made a diving stop & ; 


of the ball when it seemed to have 


fh | 


entirely too much. 


1932 


-q him, and while entirely out of 
a one knee resting on the 
¥ he somehow managed to get 
“ll Kelly, retiring Baker. 


| de two out. Ward, in the mean- 
a confident that the ball had gone 
et the infield, was dashing for 
ny at top speed. Grasping the 
Kyation at a glance, Kelly, a great 
‘beower, made a fifle-like shot to third 


wvith Frankie Frisch handling the ball at 
that base. The ball beat the runner 
but was a trifle to the left of 

the bag. Ward went into the base with 
eptive fa - away slide. Frisch, with 
dived head first 


s rhely 


ball in hand, 
the runner and got an extremely 
e decision from the umpire. 
The the Giants had 
a World Series, brought to a close 


game Was over, 


sreatest series of fielding feats I 


the g 
ave ever seen. Rawlings’ stop was un- 


canny. His throw, while off balance, 
was equally great. Then came Kelly’s 
marvelous throw to third. To complete 

e play and cap the climax, Frisch, by 

creat head-first dive, managed to get 

e ball on Ward a fraction of a second 

ore he reached the bag. 

You ask me whether I think the 
same has improved since I made my 
lebut back in 1906. I don’t believe it 
as, but that is merely a matter of per- 
sonal opinion. I think the modern-day 
game stresses the value of the home-run 
Power is the big 
skill and 


lea today. decade back, 


Continued from page 17 | 


was going to try and swindle them?” 

“I can’t imagine,” Mr. Milden replied. 
“Was it the Tool Works that 
sent you such notices?” 


Powell 


Mr. Schultze nodded his head several 
times, 

“The first of every month when the 
Powell Tool Works sent my statement 
there was in it a piece of paper that in- 
sulted me!” 

“I am shocked,” Mr. Milden  ex- 
‘aimed. “What did the piece of paper 
cay? 

“It said every time something differ- 
ent,” Mr. Schultze cried irascibly. “I 
have one of them here.” He jerked open 
a drawer of the bookkeeper’s desk and 
rummaged until he found a slip of pink 
paper that he shoved into his visitor’s 
hands. On it was printed this message 
in large bold type: 


speed were most important. The big 
punch has destroyed many of the finer 
such as the steal, 


points of the game, 


the sacrifice, and all other forms of 
strategy in which one run was the goal. 
Now, all teams are playing for one big 
inning, hoping an extra base swat at 
the proper time will prove to be the 
deciding factor. I'll take the 
Babe Ruth, of 


old style 
game for mine. course, 
gives me a thrill; there never was and 
never will be another like him; but 
there are too many players trying to be 
Babe Ruths. 
three home-runs he made in one game 
World Series of 
and believe me every one was a 
World 


stand 


I shall never forget those 
with Louis in the 
1926, 
real home run. That was a 


Series batting feat that should 


tor years. 


What aggregation of players over the 


last twenty-five years would comprise 
the greatest team I have ever seen? 


Well, here is my very definite opinion 
on a point that is certain to cause much 
discussion: 


In the infield, I like Hal Chase 
first, Eddie Collins at Hans 
Wagner at short, and Jimmy Collins at 
third. To my way of thinking, the out 
field is easy—Cobb, Speaker, and Ruth. 
like Johnny Kling 


As to pitchers, | 


second, 


For my catchers, 
and Mickey Cochrane. 
favor Johnson and Mathewson as right 
handers, and Waddell and Grove as 


southpaws. 


‘Customers Won't Be Bossed 


“*Successful Merchants Discount their 
Bills. Do you?’” 
Mr. Milden read it aloud. 


he commented, “like something out of 


It sounds,” 


an efficiency book.” 
Mr. Schultze took the piece of paper, 
crumpled it, and flung it on the floor. 
“Out of a book maybe it is,” 
darkly, “but it makes me mad just the 
same. Already I discount my bills since 
So why should they 


he said 


I am in business. 
send it to me?” 

“IT don’t think they should,” Mr. Mil- 
den replied firmly. 


There were a dozen passengers on 
the bus from Freeman Village to Wells- 
ton. Above the driver’s seat was a sign 
positively forbidding anyone, in the in- 
terest of safety, to hold conversation with 
the driver; and this rule was observed by 
everyone except the driver himself who 
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conversed steadily with a young lady ac- 
quaintance who occupied the seat behind 
him. Those passengers who told each 
other that they would report this breach 
of discipline, went their separate ways 
when the bus reached the terminus in 
front of the Wellston Public Library. 

Mr. Milden walked down Wellston’s 
Main Street to the railway crossing as he 
had been directed, then followed the 
tracks a short distance to the plant of the 
Powell Tool Works. There were two 
long stone buildings standing parallel 
with the railway tracks, each surmount- 
ed by an electric sign running the length 
of its roof. One sign read, “HOME OF 
RED TIP TOOLS,” and the other, 
“SOLD BY DEALERS EVERY- 
WHERE.” 


Across a narrow street was a two 
story brick building with a cupola, and a 
sign above the door announced that it 
housed the general offices of the Powell 
Tool Works. Mr. Milden went in. 


There was a small anteroom with 
benches for visitors and an inquiry desk 
in charge of a young lady with red hair. 
He asked if he might see Mr. Charles 
Powell. The young lady frowned at his 
traveling bag. 

“Mr. Charles doesn’t see salesmen,” 
she said tartly. 

“But I don’t want to sell anything,” 
Mr. Milden protested. 

“That’s what they all say,” the young 
lady replied. 

Mr. Milden handed her his card. “It 
would be so nice of you,” he said, “if 
you would send this to Mr. Charles 
Powell.” 

The young lady glanced at the card 
and laid it on her desk, then touched an 
electric button. A boy came from an in- 
ner office. 

“Tell Mr. Charles,” she said, “that Mr. 
Wilson wants to see him.” 

Directly the boy returned. “Mr. 
Charles wants to know,” he stated, 
“what Mr. Williams wants to see him 
about.” 

Mr. Milden sighed heavily as he 
picked the card up from the desk and 
handed it to the messenger. “If it’s not 
too great a burden,” he said, “please car- 
ry this personally to Mr. Charles. Be 
careful not to lose it on the way.” 

The young lady smiled grimly. “The 
boys we get nowadays,” she commented, 
“aren’t worth the powder to blow them 


up.” 

The boy returned once more to an- 
nounce that the visitor would be re- 
ceived. He led Mr. Milden down a cor- 


ridor to an office at the far end of the 


building where a sign read, “Credit De- 


partment.” 

Mr. Charles Powell rose from his desk 
as the boy opened the door. He was an 
extremely earnest appearing young man 
in his early thirties who spoke in a sort 
of shorthand, as though he considered 
it lacking in efficiency to take time to 
produce a complete sentence. 

“Sorry made wait,” he apologized. 
“Didn’t recognize name. Sit down.” 

Mr. Milden sat down. “I suppose Mr. 
Powell wired you—” he began. 

“Yes, Chief wired me,” Mr. Charles 
interrupted. “You're efficiency expert. 
Look round Works and tell what’s 
wrong in a minute!” 

He glanced at his watch and added 
briskly, “No time like present. I'll take 
you to drop forge plant first. Then we'll 
go through other departments. Finish 
whole thing in two hours.” He beamed 
on his visitor as though already experi- 
encing the joy of participating in a pro- 
gram of such super-efficiency. 

Mr. Milden settled himself in his 
chair. “If you don’t mind,” he said, “I’d 
like to rest a bit before we do that. Tell 
me how things are in the credit depart- 
ment. Collections a little slow, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Collections never better,” Mr. Charles 
replied firmly. 

“Only not quite so much to collect?” 
Mr. Milden suggested. 

Mr. Charles ignored this remark. 
“Credit department on efficiency basis,” 
he said. “First time in history of com- 
pany. Glad to explain my system.” 

“I wish you would,’ Mr. Milden 
urged. 

“Trouble with most credit executives,” 
Mr. Charles stated sternly, “too easy go- 
ing. Don’t make customers pay on dot.” 

Mr. Milden nodded. “If customers 
would always pay on dot,” he sighed, 
“how much nicer a world this would be. 
How do you make Powell Tool Works 
customers pay on dot?” 

“I’m student of business,” Mr. 
Charles replied proudly. “Great reader. 
Some time ago read wonderful book. It 
explained how to put credit department 
on efficiency basis.” 

He reached in a drawer and drew out 
a large portfolio that he opened on his 
desk. It had twelve compartments; each 
was labeled with the name of a month 
and contained a bundle of pink printed 
slips similar to that exhibited by Mr. 
Schultze of Freeman Village. 

“Enclose one of these slips with every 
monthly statement,” Mr. Charles said 
enthusiastically. “Different message for 
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each month. Copied them out of | 
Read some of them to you. He ch i 
one at random: 7 

“*You probably have a Dai! ly Re 
er on your desk. If so, make wt. 
that your account Is payabk % 
Kindly remit.’ 

He extracted another | 
read: 

“ ‘Surely we can count on you to ms... 
prompt payment. Tenth oj ines ; 
last day to earn cash discount 

Mr. Charles looked his visitor kee: 
in the eye as one efficiency expert i « 
other. “Gives idea my system, : 
“What think of it?” 

“I think,” Mr. Milden replied, “y 
make it quite clear that you want yoy; 
customers to pay in ten days, Pissed 
the Powell Tool Works extend Jonvc: 
credit than that?” a 

“Certainly. Sixty days,” 
admitted. “Old custom.” 

“Then it’s a customer’s own busing 
whether he pays in ten days and earn; 
his discount,” Mr. Milden persisted, “or 
pays in sixty days and forfeits his dis. 
count?” 

“Afraid you don’t get idea,” Mr. 
Charles explained. “Customer ought t 
earn discount. His duty.” 

“Duty toward whom?” Mr. Milden 
ventured. 

Mr. Charles gave the impression of 
not hearing. He dived into his | 
folio for another pink sheet. “Here's 
good one,” he exclaimed enthusiastically 
He read: 

“*What does good credit rating m 
It means confidence, trust, ah i influ. 
ence. With these things a man stand 
four-square among his fellows.’ ” 

Quite overcome by the pithiness of the 
message he had read Mr. Charles sank 
back in his chair. “Four-square among 
fellows!” he repeated dreamily. “Great 
phrase. Appeals highest instincts.” 

“I’m sure it does,’ Mr. Milden con- 
ceded. “What does it mean?” 


on T ent 


ink slip > 
‘IP and 


he Said 


Mr. Charles 


hy ia CHARLES regarded his visitor 
with some irritation. “Got it out 0 
book,” he said shortly. “Means four 
square among fellows. That’s all.” 

“I’m just wondering,” Mr. Mildea 
speculated, “if some customers might 
get mad to be told they must stand four 
square among fellows. People are funy 
that way. Just this morning, in fact, 2 
man told me he wouldn’t be bossed. ! 
think he used to be a customer of the 
Powell Tool Works. Name was Otto 
A. Schultze.” 

“Don’t care what name was,” Mr 
Charles retorted crossly. “Ought stan¢ 
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square among fellows whether 


ie ts to OF not. 
Mr. i" den waited until Mr. Charles’ 
er subsided and then asked: “I sup- 
A - Mr. Horace Powell is pretty well 
d with your system?” 
pe Charles chuckled appreciatively. 
ef doesn’t know thing about it,” he 


“Unier : 2 - 
“Not going to tell him for awhile. 


Wa 


( e him big surprise.” 
“'m sure he'll be surprised,” Mr. Mil- 
on remarked. “What else have you got 
that’s especially good?” 
Mr. Charles picked out another pink 
slip and handed it to his visitor. “Here’s 


’ he said proudly. “You read 


e of be st,” 
sa printing was in capital letters, 

th red ink. Mr. Milden read as di- 
rected: 

“REE? 
CREDIT!” 

Mr. Charles bid shamelessly for praise. 
“That’s one of best,” he repeated. “Short. 
Right to point. Make customer sit up 

and take notice. What you think of it?” 

“Not much,” Mr. Milden replied. 

Mr. Charles flushed. “Guess you don’t 
understand,” he said. “Idea is to make 
customer keep eye on credit.” 

“If | were customer,” Mr. Milden ob- 
served, “and I found that message in my 
monthly statement, it wouldn’t make me 
keep eye on credit. It would just make 
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me mad.” 

“Shouldn’t make mad,” Mr. Charles 
countered severely. “Good business man 
never gets mad. Impairs efficiency.” 

‘I've known some who do just the 
same,” Mr. Milden observed. “When do 
you expect to send out this particular 
message to the customers of the Powell 
Tool Works?” 

“Next on list,” Mr. Charles replied. 
“Bookkeeping department getting out 
statements now. Be mailed day after to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Milden half rose from his chair as 
though to leave, then sat back again. “I 
wouldn’t send that message,” he said 
earnestly. “When you tell a man to keep 
his eye on his credit it’s like telling him 
to be honest. It’s not quite friendly.” 

“Can’t help that,” Mr. Charles said 
stubbornly. “I’m credit manager. That’s 
all. Don’t matter whether I’m friendly 
or not.” 

“I've noticed,” Mr. Milden comment- 
ed, “that most successful businesses are 
= on friendship.” 

- Charles laughed merrily. “I’ve 
he = that before,” he said between 
chuckles. “Sounds like Rotary club 
speech,” 

“You're a Rotarian then?” Mr. Milden 
asked hopefully. 


“Used to be,” Mr. Charles responded. 

“But resigned. Didn’t interest me. Took | 
too much time anyhow. Interfered with 
efficiency.” 

“T’ve a different idea of Rotary,” Mr. 
Milden said drily. “I’ve been a Rotarian 
fifteen years and it never interfered with 
my efficiency.” He made one more effort 
to show Mr. Charles the error of his 
ways. 

“I’ve heard other credit managers say 
it didn’t matter whether they were 
friendly or not,” he commented bluntly, 
“and usually they weren’t very success- 
ful credit managers. The credit depart- 
ment has as much to do with the suc- 
cess of a business as the sales department. 
Perhaps more. A salesman can go out 
and sell goods to a merchant, but the 
merchant doesn’t become a permanent 
customer unless he likes the salesman’s 
firm. Unless he feels the firm is his 
friend. That’s where the credit manager 
comes in. Between the salesman’s calls 
the credit manager is the only connect- 
ing link between the firm and the mer- 
chant. He can make the merchant like 
his firm, or dislike it. That depends on 
whether he treats the merchant like a 
human being, or just a person who owes 
money.” 


hy i CHARLES’ expression left some 
doubt as to whether he had heard his 
visitor's remarks. He still had in his 
hand the pink slip that was to be en- 
closed with the Powell Tool Works’ 
monthly statements. 

“IT think this splendid message,” he 
mused. “‘Keep eye on credit!’” 

Mr. Milden reached for his hat. 

“I hope you'll excuse me,” he said 
hurriedly. “I must get off a telegram. 
Important message to one of my clients.” 

Mr. Charles followed him to the door. 
“If hurry back,” he said, “still time to 
inspect works before noon. Shouldn’t be 
surprised,” he added darkly, “if find lack 
of efficiency somewhere.” 

Mr. Milden walked alongside the rail- 
way tracks until he came to a street 
where he inquired the way to the tele- 
graph office. There was a pad of tele- 
graph blanks on a shelf against the wall 
and a pencil tied securely with a piece 
of string. He addressed a message to Mr. 
Horace Powell in care of the New York 
office of the Powell Tool Works and 
wrote: 

“Advise return Wellston immediately 
important keep eye on credit depart- 
ment.” 

He counted the words. “Exactly ten,” 
he murmured. “Mr. Charles would ap- 
prove of that!” 
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Chats on Contributors 


Besse RAINSFORD (JACK) SPRAGUE, Cus- 
tomers Won't Be Bossed, as most American 
readers know, often writes business and travel 
articles, stories, and essays for such publications 
as Harper's, Scribner's, American Mercury, Sat- 
urday Evening Post., and is the author of The 
Making of a Merchant,” “The Middleman,” 
“An American Banker,” “On the Road,” and 
other books. He was one of the first group of 
members of the San Antonio (Texas) Rotary 
Club of which he has been an honorary mem- 
ber since moving to New York City in 1921, 
where he lives at 55 East Tenth Street. 
a * * 

William A. Evans, M. D., Girth Control, 
health editor of the Chicago Tribune, has prac- 
tired medicine since his graduation in 1885 
from Tulane University, which also awarded 
him an LL.D. in 1910. He was formerly a 
professor in the medical school of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and of Northwestern University, 
and from 1907 to I19I1I was commissioner of 


health of Chicago. 
* + * 


Leslie Roberts, The Old North Moves On, 
Canadian author, newspaperman, and World 
War veteran, will be remembered as the first 
journalist who flew to Greenley Island and 
gave to the world the story of the successful 
westward flight of Fitzmaurice-Huenfeld-Koehl. 
He is the author of “Satirical Sketches of 
Eminent Canadians” and other books, and is a 
regular contributor to leading Canadian, Eng- 
lish, and American publications. 

7 * ~ 

Dwight Marvin, The Rules of the Game, 
is a veteran newspaperman, having been editor 
of the Troy (N. Y.) Record for the last seven- 
teen years; a Troy Rotarian, he has been a 
vice-president of his Rotary club and at one 
time served as chairman of the Magazine Com- 
mittee of Rotary International. During the last 
several years, he has been a frequent contrib- 
utor to these columns and really needs no in- 
troduction. Lillian Dow Davidson, The 
Land of the Manchus, continues to draw from 
the wealthy source of material secured when 
she accompanied her husband, James W. Dav- 
idson, on a two-and-a-half year trip through 
the Near and Far East organizing Rotary clubs. 
Another intimate glimpse of Manchuria will 
follow next month. 

* * * 

Chester T. Crowell, The Land of Canaan, 
is a journalist and writer of long standing. 
Back in 1908 he was editor of the Mexican 
Herald in Mexico City; was later editorial writer 
or manager for several Texas newspapers, fol- 
lowing which he was called to the staff of the 
New York Evening Post. In recent years he has 
been a contributor to magaines as a commen- 
tator on science and business . Emerson 
Gause, whose article, He Took His Rotary 
Job Seriously, tells the story of one of this 
month's contributors, is the senior member, in 
point of service, of the editorial board of this 
magazine. He has served THe RorTariAN in var- 





ious executive capacities since 1919 and as an 
| editor for the past ten years. He is a member 


| of the Rotary Club of Chicago. 
» * 


* 





“Billy” Evans, Big League Thrills, is the 
veteran official of many major baseball encoun- 
ters. For twenty-two years he was an umpire 
of the American League, and for the last five 





years has been the manager of the Cleveland 
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Indians. He is a member of th. Ct, 


(Ohio) Rotary Club. Few , oie - 
pret the real thrills of the os ae 
W. Barton, Stopping the K; | . * Chat 
attorney, is now an editor of a welt, 
newspaper in a small New York city. 4 


Rotarian of many years standing. 
* . * 

Miles H. Krumbine, 7), Trend T, 
Scepticism, clergyman, Rotarian, autho; 5 
the pastor of the Plymouth Church of ¢ 
Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. He has hee, 
university preacher at Harvard, Yale. ; 
Chicago, Iowa, Illinois, and other | 
versities. 


For Further Readings 


“THE LAND OF THE MANCHU Js” 
tional Service), by Lillian Dow Davidson, 
“Letters from the Manchurian Border’’—No;;}, 

Atlantic Monthly, June, 193 aan 
““Manchuria: Cradle of Conflict’ ’—Owen Latt 

Macmillan Company, $3.00. 

“Manchuria: The Cockpit of Asia” P. r Eth 
and H. Hessell Tillman, Frederick Sent 
Company, $3.00. 

“Problems of the Pacific, 1931”. ~Eedites 1 by & 
Lasker, American Council Ir te of Pac 
lations, $5.00. 

“Eminent Asians’ *—Josef Washington Hall (Us 
Close), D. Appleton & Company, $5 














“THE LAND OF CANAAN,” by Chester 7 

Crowell. 

“A Planned Society’—George Soule, Mac: 
$3.00. 

“Looking Forward’’—Nicholas 
Scribner’s, $3.00. 

“In Defense of Tomorrow’’—Robert Bowden, M 
millan, $2.00. 


Murray Bur 


“THE TREND TOWARD SCEPTICISM, 

Miles Krumbine. 

**Revolt from Cynicism’’—Daw: 
May, 1932 

“‘Challenge to Defeat’’?—William Harlan H 
court Brace & Co., $3.00 


T 


“THE OLD NORTH MOVES ON,’ 
Roberts. 
“The New Gentlemen Adventurers”’ 
Watt, THe Rotarian, August, | 
*‘Canada’’—Alexander Brady, Scrib: 





“STOPPING THE KNOCKS,”’ 

Barton. 

These articles from Tue Rotarian: “Sor 
on Rotary, July, 1931; ““The Glass Eng 
E. Pooley, June, 1931; ‘Your M 
Much?’’—James H. Warburton, Nov 
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Order Today! I 


Complete your library of cep 1 vol- — 
umes of THE ROT ARIAN by order- 
ing today: 
Vol. No. 6, Jan. to June 1915; 
Vol. No. 7, July to Dec., 1915 
Jo. 9, July to Dec., 191! 
Vol. No. 10, Jan. to June, 1917 j 










Vol. No. 11, July to Dec., 1917 
These volumes contain six issues, are 
specially priced, per volume, $1.25 
Volumes 12-13, 1918, 14-15, 1919 
20-21, 1922, 22-23, 1923, 24-25, 1924 i 
26-27, 1925, 28-29, 1926, 30-31, 1927 
32-33, 1928, priced, per Vol.. $2.00 b 
Volume 34-35, 19: 29} priced, per_vo 
Volume 36-37, 1930/ ume— $2.50 

; 


These volumes are nicely bound, gold 


stamped and indexed. Order today! 
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nds your illustrating 
and engraving problems, 
you will receive the 
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| services of experts with 


g recognized record for 
consistent achievement 
over a period of more 
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AN IMPORTANT CHOICE 


l ime is one of 


the few things of which 
everyone has an equal 
amount. We differ in how 
we use it. Obligations, often 
beyond our control, in our 
business or our work fill 
most of it but we do choose 
how to use our leisure. And 
that choice is important. 
% Over 1’2 million people 
in this country are using 
part of their leisure study- 
ing at home. After they 
complete one course, many 
of them will undertake an- 
other, for they know that 
learning never stops. There 
should never be a question 
as to whether to study but 


only what to study. Al- 


COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses 


in the Following Subjects : 
Accounting Interior Decoration 
Agriculture Investments 
American Government Italian 
Applied Grammar Juvenile Story Writing 
Banking Latin 
Business Administration Library Service 
Business English Literature 


Business Law 
Business Organization 


Machine Design 
Magazine Article Writing 


Business Psychology Marketing 
Chemistry Mathematics 
Child Psychology Personnel 
Classics Administration 
Contemporary Novel Philosophy 
Corporation Finance Physics 

Drafting Playwriting 
Economics Poetry 

English Composition Psychology 


English Literature 
Essay Writing 
Fire Insurance 


Public Health 
Public Speaking 
Real Estate 


Foremanship Religion 

French Secretarial Studies 
Geometry Selling 

German Short Story Writing 
Grammar Sociology 

Greek Spanish 

Harmony Stenography 

High School Courses Typewriting 


History 


World Literature, etc. 





though objectives may vary 
widely—culture, service, or 
efficiency—study makes 


their attainment easier. 
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I. is probable 
that some of the Columbia 
University Home Study courses 
would be interesting and help. 
ful to nearly everyone, for 
there are over 200 subjects 
covering a wide range. These 
courses well reward the time 
they require. They have been 
prepared especially for study 
at home. In all of them suf- 
ficient elasticity has been al- 
lowed for adaptation to 
individual needs. This system 
of instruction assures the stu. 
dent the opportunity to mas. 
ter every part of a course under 
the personal guidance of com- 
petent teachers. % A coupon 
is printed below for your con- 
venience. If you care to write 
a letter, outlining your wishes, 
we may be able to offer help- 
ful suggestions. A bulletin 
showing a complete list of 
home study courses will besent 
upon request. In addition tothe 
general University courses this 
bulletin includes courses that 
covercompletehighschooland 
college preparatory training. 








CoLuMBIA UNIveRsITy, Home Study Department, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 
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